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IN DAYS WHEN encouragement is welcome, few things 
are more encouraging than the way in which the younger 
writers, now being conscripted, have not laid down 
their pens when they were called on to take up a rifle. 

A number of publications have had to cease since the 
war began—among them Twentieth Century Verse, 
Wales, New Verse, The Welsh Review—but others 
have continued ; some have changed their name, but 
remained the same, others have kept their name but 
changed their character. In one way or another, there 
are at least half-a-dozen small publications in which the 
rising writer can try his wings or find his feet. It is easy 
to deprecate the dispersion of talent among so many 
small magazines, and the redundancy of contributors, 
but the “little reviews’? have always been nurseries, 
and in this editorial I propose to draw attention to the 
way in which their young writers seem determined to 


defeat the difficulties of the day. 


* * * 


When the war began there held sway in some quarters 
a group of writers who have since suffered a diminution 
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of authority. This diminution was inherent in their 
attitude to art, but its speed was drastically increased by 
the shocks which the war caused to both the psychology 
and the politics of most of this group. 

I think there is now too much mouse-bravery in the 
way we are told that the literary nineteen-thirties are 
liquidated. All that it is becoming to say at this juncture 
is that the authors had their place not only in the thirties, 
but in the modern literature which they did their best to 
develop. They forgot that it was something rather 
bigger than themselves, and their weakness was that, in 
establishing their own right to a place, they presumed an 
ill-fitting ignorance of other people’s. 

Even to-day, Mr. John Lehmann can write admiringly 
that 


“ Rarely in the history of literature has a new group of writers 
so rapidly taken the fancy of first, the young intellectuals, then of 
the general cultured public, and so successfully driven its prede- 
cessors from the limelight as the small band of rebels and in- 
novators who began to publish their serious work about the 
year 1930.” 


Mr. Lehmann is no doubt well up in the history of the 
Euphuists, the University Wits, the Blue Stockings, the 
Della Cruscans, the Pre-Raphaelites, the Yellow Book 
writers when he says this, but what gives him away is the 
odd reference to “ successfully” taking the limelight. 
This approach, not only to art but to one of the less 
useful aspects of acclaim in the achievement of it, 
betrays just that naivete which, in the group, became so 
paralysing once it persisted. 

These writers, of whom Mr. Lehmann is the spokesman 
in the Pelican Booklet, New Writing in Europe, first 
appeared in New Signatures; later in Mew Country, 
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and (though he does not say so) in New Verse as well as 
in his own New Writing. On the outbreak of war, this 
last became Folios of New Writing and Mr. Lehmann, 
with some astuteness, was also able to arrange for the 
publication of a Penguin New Writing. 

In a companion volume, New Writing in Europe, he 
sets out to review 


« 


“what has been one of the most interesting developments in 
our literature for many years; the growth, during the early 
nineteen-thirties, of a group of poets and prose-writers who were 
conscious of great social, political, and moral changes going on 
around them and who became increasingly convinced that it was 
their business to communicate their vision of this process, not 
merely to the so-called highbrow public to which their prede- 
cessors had addressed themselves, but to the widest possible 
circles of ordinary people engaged in the daily struggle for 
existence.” 


Leaving aside the violation of function in artists 
deliberately “‘addressing’’ themselves to a public, it may 
be remembered that some of the authors thus setting out 
to enrapture the millions were not the likeliest reading 
for those struggling, daily, for existence. The ordinary 
man, thus aimed at, may not have been amused ; 
he may have been envious of the various private 
jokes; certainly, he began to make his own—he began 
to write. Next to the authors reaching the ordinary 
people, what, at first sight, was better than the ordinary 
people coming out to meet them, the story of their 
struggles in their hand ? 

Thus was reached another stage in this period; the 
author who was to be congratulated, not for writing 
well, but for writing at all; the author of whom the 
salient point of interest was not that he was an author, 
but a welder, a waiter, a baker, a candlestick-maker. It 
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did not necessarily make him a better writer than those 
who had worked at it, because though the artisan-author 
may be buoyant with new material and perhaps a fresh 
outlook, he does not always know how to do justice 
to them. It takes training to free one’s self from the 
shackles of past styles and, even if assurance achieves 
that, it often results in no style at all; either a painfully 
bleak correctness of grammar or an equally painful 
misuse of it. In America, many Negroes, instead of 
using freely their own idiom, have felt constrained to 
draw on one just gone out of date, and in this country 
the early women writers worked in a style more stilted 
than the male authors of the same period. 

Mr. Lehmann does not take in these matters, and 
indeed, he has enough on hand. Having started off his 
group as political poets, he has to perform an almost 
Muscovite change-about in coming down to to-day: 

“* the idea that writers should not refuse action on principle and 
should be prepared to take sides about the most important 
conflicts of their day remained valuable, despite the qualifications 
which now had to be applied to it.” 

After that, it cannot be expected that the conclusion 
would be less meringue-ish than the hope that we “shall 
discover again that it is the brotherhood of man which is 
the most important, the terrifyingly beautiful thing in 
items 

This seems to me false. The brotherhood is inevitable; 
what is important, and what can be beautiful, is the kind 
of man each makes himself to be, and it is in finding that 
responsibility terrifying that weakness and misery lies. 

* * * 


Although my subject is the present, I have reviewed 
Mr. Lehmann’s booklet at some length because it is 
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typical of its period both in outlook and in omissions. 
The latter seem to me the more important, because the 
sixpenny price puts it within the reach of those who may 
not have the knowledge with which to correct these 
omissions. The man in the street, struggling for daily 
existence, should be told of Mr. Grigson’s long advocacy 
of Auden. Or does he already know this? Does he 
know enough about Brecht to justify only a paragraph 
being given to that widely-copied author? And if he is 
presumed to know of Thomas Mann and Capek, neither 
of whom is mentioned, then it should be unnecessary to 
say “no survey, however brief, of the literary history 
of the nineteen-twenties, would be complete without 
reference to the Irish writers and particularly W. B. 
Yeats”. In view of his audience, it is a pity that 
Mr. Lehmann had not room for this and other informa- 
tion—even if it had meant a slight reduction in the 
pedigreeing of his authors; it really doesn’t add cachet 
to a man’s work to know that he happens to be by 
profession something else than an author; hundreds 
of authors have been (if only critics knew literary 
history !) and no better nor worse for it. With the 
spread of education, it is natural that an increased number 
of the so-strictly-called working classes should be 
articulate. That doesn’t immediately make them artists, 
and the ignorance of what is necessary to achieve that 
end, coupled with the scorn for it, may perhaps explain 
why so much of the writing of the last ten years hasn’t 
stood the test of even that stretch of time. 
* * * 

The Penguin New Writing is not to be confused with 
the new sixpenny Modern Reading (Staple Books, 83-91 
Great Titchfield Street, W.C. 1). The editor, Reginald 
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Moore, introduces this collection as “a new idea with 
an old title”. But the idea is “‘ to bring the reader the 
best of hitherto unpublished work”. Despite the 
presence of such writers as V. S. Pritchett, Graham 
Greene, William Saroyan as contributors, I wouldn't 
go so far as to say that the aim has been accomplished. 
The criterion of contributions is that the pages of 
Modern Reading “‘ are open to every writer who cares 
to put his heart, the treasure of his experience, on 
to paper.” That may have something to do with it ; 
more than the heart is needed. 


* * * 


When new periodicals were prohibited for the duration 
of the war, English Story (edited by Woodrow and Susan 
Wyatt) was planned as a book (Collins) instead of a 
magazine. It is hoped to publish twice a year and the aim 
here is the laudable one of providing both known and 
unknown writers with further outlet. “ The short 
story in this country has fallen on lean days—not 
because there is any lack of good short-story writers, 
but because the periodicals that are willing to publish 
them are growing fewer’? (not are growing; surely, 
grow ?). “First novels, under war conditions, are an 
unwanted commodity. If the short story, the alter- 
native, becomes the same, young writers of merit will 
give up the struggle in despair, and the loss to English 
writing may well be incalculable.” Once again, I would 
not say that the loss would have been quite that had none 
of this first batch appeared . . . even though the authors 
do include L. A. Pavey, George Ewart Evans, Gwyn 
Jones, G. D. Skelton, A. Calder Marshall, Alun Lewis, 
Leslie Halward, Sylvia Townsend Warner. These 
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lend support to the unknowns, but the prevailing im- 
pression, though pleasant, is not such as to drive one 
out to send copies to all one’s friends; perhaps the 
price (7s. 6d.) seems too high for the contents, and 
perhaps that is because a committee gave its opinion on 
“ border-line”’ stories. The proper thing to do with 
“ border-line”’ contributions is—send them back; I 
have the feeling that, from English Story, not all were. 
But both this and Modern Reading are first issues, and 
the chief point of attention is that here are two new 
publications not only seeking but dependent on work 
from authors, known and unknown. 


cs ae a 


The fruits of the adoption of the correspondence- 
school slogan, Earn While Learning, are seen at their 
fullest in Seven (4s., yearly, 180 Fleet Street, E.C. 4). 
This used to be a “ little magazine” edited by Nicholas 
Moore; it is now a Lilliput-ian magazine, edited by 
Philip O’Connor, who used to be a surrealist poet. 
Formerly a ‘“‘ magazine of good writing” it now 
advertises itself as a “‘ magazine of people’s writing ”’. 
It announces that its contributors include a waiter, 
a commissionaire, a beauty specialist, a clown, a garage- 
hand. None of these have anything much to say that 
couldn’t be imagined by a moderately gifted professional 
author ; that, presumably, is beside the point, and these 
experts in any other line but writing will be followed in 
the next number by “a Doctor, a Student, a Butcher, a 
News Vendor ”’. The insistence on jobs is an understand- 
able result of unemployment and the depression. The 
group I have previously been discussing were, on the 
whole, too young to be radically affected by the last 
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war, as were the writers of the twenties, and as will be 
the writers of the forties by this. The outer jolt that 
shook the adolescent conscience of the thirties was not 
war but the Great Strike. The unemployment problem 
has left us with the insistence on jobs, the need for self- 
respect. If you have a job, you are as good as anyone. 
So Seven is now “ entirely the work of people who earn 
their living at jobs other than writing... . Writing is not 
the special preserve of a select few... . We think that all 
who can see, can write; all who can speak, can write ; 
all who can think, can write.’ That may not be as 
dangerous as it sounds, for how few can, actually, see, 
speak, or think, but—here it comes—‘“ people are 
natural artists (and ‘ artists’ are unnatural people).” 


* * * 


Another paper keen on jobs is Our Time, which used 
to be Poetry and the People (6d. monthly, 9 Great 
Newport Street, London, W.C. 2). “In this magazine 
people will write about the jobs they do.” But “ they 
will be people who know their jobs”’ because “ our 
editors include leading representatives of the theatre, 
the graphic arts, music, architecture, and literature... . 
These activities are not luxuries or decorations on the 
border of social life, they are necessities to its develop- 
ment as essential as food and sleep. And like food and 
sleep there is now too little of them”’. The editors are 
Beatrix Lehmann, John Banting, Randall Swingler, 
Birkin Howard, Ben Frankel, and all but the last two 
contribute to the first number (Banting being good on the 
banality of our war-posters). Montagu Slater writes on 
Army songs, and Sylvia Townsend Warner manages to 
quote Alice Meynell’s Renouncement with reference to the 
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private soldier—a feat of some unexpectedness. But she 
makes a nice point, in reminding us that the civilian, 
unlike the soldiers, cannot retreat, and her article on 
“ the increasing civilianisation of war” is good. 


* x * 


In appealing for contributions, Seven states ‘ this 
magazine could not be published in Germany”. The 
same might be said of /ndian Writing, were Germany in 
control of that continent. Indian Writing (quarterly 
4s. 6d. a year, The Bibliphile, 16 Little Russell Street, 
London, W.C. 1) does not like the British treatment of 
Indian problems, and has no hesitation in saying so— 
vigorously, war or no war. The spring number has 
contributions by Jawaharlal Nehru, Alagu Subramaniam, 
Iqbal Singh, and Mulk Rak Anand, who writes well on 
Ahmed Ali’s Twilight in Delhi. K. S. Shelvanker gives 
the British intelligentsia as short shrift as elsewhere the 
Government receives: “Mr. Priestley has adopted a 
plainly reactionary position”; Mr. Orwell is “an 
overgrown schoolboy proudly parading adolescent 
perversity’; Mr. Connolly “reminds us of Mr. 
Forster’s observation that the Englishman ‘ possesses to 
a high degree the power of confusing his own mind’”, 
and Mr. Spender “ has evidently set his feet on the road 
which leads to Huxleyism, Murryism, and Eliotism”’. 


* x * 


Mr. Murray himself reappears in Mow, a ninepenny 
bi-monthly published from 66 Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge. The editor is George Woodcock, and the 
London editor is Julian Symons, who edited 7wentieth 
Century Poetry. Both these contribute, as well as Roy 
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Fuller, Nicholas Moore, Anthony Huxley. Along with 
Mr. Murry, writing on After the War, is an article on 
the origin of Satan, and Brother Every studies the 
sorrows besetting literature. I myself think that litera- 
ture is as it is because so many who write and criticize 
have little love for literature, not knowing what goes to 
make it. Brother Every, however, reaches the conclusion 
that “ the artist and theologian can only understand one 
another’s plight and help to save one another in the same 
Church”’. Elsewhere, Empson is told to “ repent’’, 
and another article by comparing Hitler with Elizabeth 
seeks to show that “ any nation given certain conditions 
will act in an approximately similar manner”. This, 
no doubt, appears in pursuance of the paper’s policy 
that “ no writer will be excluded from our pages for his 
political views or literary predilections ’’, but it is open 
to misconstruction, for Elizabeth lived four centuries 
ago, and on the whole standards have changed a little. 
* * * 

Another paper from the same town, Cambridge Front, 
describes itself as appearing “‘ at a time when all other 
undergraduate publications in Cambridge have ended ”’. 
It aims at “ making every issue a standing defence of the 
existence of Arts faculties in universities in time of 
war ”’ and has “ only one axe to grind ; that the imagina- 
tive and critical activity is more important now than 
ever before, and that Cambridge has a heavy responsi- 
bility in its maintenance’. Contributors include familiar 
names—Maurice James Craig, Nicholas Moore, Anne 
Richmond. 


* * * 
Oxford, meanwhile, publishes Kingdom Come (175 
Banbury Road, Oxford, 4s. 6d. a year), in which the 
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place of Nicholas Moore at Cambridge is taken by John 
Waller. Modestly calling itself “ England’s great new 
quarterly ’’, it is more aggressively undergraduate in tone 
than the sister publications. Many of its contributors 
are the same, but the general list includes, in the Oxford 
fashion, much outside help—here, from André Breton, 
Christina Foyle, John Gielgud, Naomi Mitchison, Ruth 
Pitter, Christopher Hassall, etc. 


* * * 


And so to Poetry (London) (edited by Tambimuttu, 
bi-monthly, 1s., 25 Marchmont Street, W.C. 1). This, 
too, declares that “the old poetic attitude, publicized 
by the Objective Reporters of the nineteen-thirties is 
dead, once and for all’’.. No doubt but that we are in 
the forties !—if only by one year. The place of the 
“ old poetic attitude ”’ is apparently taken by the findings 
of Jean Paul Jouve, translated as The Unconscious ; 
Spirituality ; Catastrophe. Vf much in it, though good, 
seems familiar, that is because it was written in 1933 ; 
it must be remembered that had our younger writers 
read it then, they would have been between twelve and 
sixteen. Poetry (London) is exceedingly well produced. 
It contains much that isn’t poetry, which is inevitable 
when a paper sets out to devote itself solely to poetry. 
But recent issues contain poems by De La Mare, Dylan 
Thomas, John Malcolm Brinnin, Paul Eluard, J. F. 
Hendry, Alun Lewis. I found that other contributors 
who stood out were Anne Ridler (Poem, in No. 4), 
George Barker (Six Poems from America, No. §), Alan 
Rook (No. 5), and a Lament of promise, as well as a 
good review of Cambridge Poetry, 1940 (Hogarth), by 
Gao me Caser: 


B 
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It is equally true that there are other things wide of 
the mark—Gavin Ewart’s To My Sister, for instance, 
and Henry Treece observing that a certain poem by 
Herbert Read “‘ evokes a// the power, the pathos, and 
the magic of the fairy-tale, ballad, Provengal Romance, 
and the Elizabethan tragedy’. I have italicized “ all”’, 
because it seems quite a lot; for one man... 

There is no doubt that in most of these magazines, 
many of the views expressed and criticisms are absurd, 
extravagant, “young.” But, as most of these are 
“young” papers, that is to be expected. What is to 
be commended is that they represent the burning con- 
cern of the young with their writing, and their 
determination to continue. 

Lord Elton appears rarely to tire of telling us that the 
best of his generation died in the last war ; it is too early 
to know what will happen to those used by this. But 
they face war as—conscripts. They are the first genera- 
tion to do that, or to be asked to do it, and I do not 
think it has been sufficiently accorded to them that they 
have done it with grace. At the outset of their careers, 
to-day’s young writers, pampered as the elder of them may 
have been, find their lives shaken in a way their elders did 
not have to know at their age. There is no pretence that 
they like it; but there does not seem very much cashing- 
in on the situation in which they find themselves. 
Emotional their work can hardly help being—Hamlet- 
Harlequin is never far in the wings. But he does not 
usurp the limelight, and there is no suggestion that 
conscription means ringing down the curtain. Channels 
of publication are kept open, controversy continues, 
and there flourishes a healthy irreverence which hasn’t 
yet degenerated into spite. 
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Those who remember a war before this one can, I 
think, be grateful for the way in which the youngest-of-all 
poets face theirs and by the manner in which they make 
clear that, though they may turn out to be bad poets, 
they want to continue trying to be good ones, come 
what, come may. It may be hoped that when the war 
ends, they will return, to be adult and adept in the 
difficult art of writing. But if not, it will not be for lack 
of activity in the face of adversity now. 


TROUBLESOME RELATIVES 
(A Disquisition on “ which” and “ who’’) 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


AN INHERENT CONFUSION between which and who has 
characterized our language. There was a time when 
lettered and unlettered alike, whether old or young, 
made free use of the word “ which”. How comes it 
else that the learned men who struggled for seven years 
in the early seventeenth century to translate the 
Authorized Version of the Bible finally ended with 
many such renderings as 


Our Father which art in heaven... 
Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst... 
.. . those which were possessed of devils... .? 


Although actually writing for children Guy N. 
Pococke in his Grammar in a New Setting has yet 
something of general interest to say on this particular 
point. “ Now we come to the queer story of who and 
which,” he writes, “ the relative pronouns. Once upon 
a time when Old English was spoken there was no such 
thing as a relative pronoun and a very awkward business 
it was. Sometimes they used the which was spelt with 
the letter ‘thorn’ in those days, like this: pe*... 
But the had already too much to do. In the thirteenth 
century the demonstrative pronoun that was called in 
for service as a relative and is used so to this day.... 
But that was so hard worked at this time that men 
began to look round for assistance and they called in 
which. Now up to that time or thereabouts which and 
who had done nothing but ask questions. . . . First which 


* Or Se in The Bestiary and Genesis and Exodus. 
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was made to do duty as a relative no matter whether it 
referred to a person or a thing. . . . Three centuries later 
who began to be used... .” 

It so happens that The Story of Genesis and Exodus, 
probably written in the middle thirteenth century, is a 
storehouse of all sorts of quaint and transitional uses of 
words, including this very matter of relative pronouns. 
Here are three excerpts : 

(i) Lamech is at de sexte kne 
de seuende man after adam 
Gat of caymes kinde cam 
dis lamech was Oe firme man, 
de bigamie first bi-gan. 
Bigamie is unkinde ding 
On engleis tale, twie-wifing ; 
for at was rigt and kire bi-forn 
On man, on wif, til he was boren. 


(ii) Lameche ledde long lif til dan 
dat he wurd bisné, and haued a man 
Gat ledde him ofte wudes ner, 
To scheten after Ge wilde der ; 


(iii) Dowgte Gis quead “hu ma it ben 
Adam ben king and eue quuen 
Of alle de Oinge in werlde ben 


Hu mai it hauen, hu mat it sen 
Of fis, of fugel, of wrim, of der 
Of alle dhinge de wunen her... 

It can be seen clearly from these quotations that de 
was used in the modern way as a definite article and yet 
was able, when occasion served, to fulfil as well as might 
be the function of a rudimentary relative pronoun. But 
it was to carry out this function very little longer: haz 
was slowly ousting it from its old place. Yet shat was 
losing none of its old powers; it could still act as a 
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conjunction or a demonstrative pronoun whenever it 
might be necessary. 

And all the time the author, whose name we do not 
know, was in this early English biblical song reaching 
out towards new usages of words which were not to 
become firmly established for centuries. That he could 
use guo for who in the interrogative was no new thing 
as in 

(iv) Quo seide de dat gu were naked ? 


(v) Quo made domme and quo specande, 


Quo made bisné and quo lockende ? 


But in all my searching I have only found the relative 
form guuo used once in the nominative and that in rather 
an unusual way 

(vi) Quuo ne bar danne is merk him on 


fro godes fole sulde he be don, 


And once in the accusative, guam 
(vii) “. . Oat is min red 
wid quam Ou is findes, Oat he be dead” 
As for guile ( = which) that seems never to have been 
used relatively. The nearest approach is guat, whose 
equivalent is more what than which in 


(viii) In swilc dewes lene us to cumen 
Ourg quat we ben to liue numen 


A century or so later another unknown English 
author wrote the Ballad of Sir Cleges. In a description 
of Sir Cleges we read 

(ix) Meke of maners was hee, 
His mete was fre to every man 
That wold com and vesite him than 


He was full of plenté 
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and when the King asks 
(x) Art thou Sir Cleges that servyd me 
That was so jentyll and soo fre ? 
we again find shat used as a relative pronoun but there 
is no sign of a similar use of who or whom throughout 
the whole ballad. 

Lawrence Minot’s ballad of Edward III’s doughty 
deeds of war was written much about the same time 
and here too we find thar persisting, as in 

(xi) The Kayser Lowis of Bavere 
That in that land than had no pere.... 
When Gower wrote his Confessio Amantis the fourteenth 
century was almost over. He had the habit of using 
which either for persons or things, as in 
(xii) Pride is the heved ( = head) of alle Sinne 
Which wasteth al and may noght winne 
or more surprisingly here 
(xiii) This Maiden, which sat on hire knes 
Tofore the King, hise charitees 
Commendeth, and seide overmore:.. 

In his charming fable The Horse, Goose and Sheep 
John Lydgate in the early fifteenth century included 
this in his appended moral 

(xiv) This fable which that ye now reede 
Contrevéd was that who that hath grettest part 
Off vertuous yiftis shold with his freend depart, 
showing an elaborate use of that, which and who well 
worth while to mark. 

Malory, later in the same century, wrote his Morte 
d’ Arthur. In this he used that without exception as the 
relative pronoun as seen in 

“ Fair damosol,’ said the King, ‘‘ there be knights here that 
would do their power to rescue your ladye.” 
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Caxton himself with all his zeal, not only for printing, 
but for translating classical and French stories and 
adapting the work of English writers of an earlier day, 
wrote this in 1490 


I doubted that it shold not please some gentlemen whiche late 
blamed me saying that in my translations I had over curious terms 
which could not bee understanden of common people... . 


and later in the same manuscript (viz. Zhe Preface to the 
fineid) :— 

...a clerk and noble gentleman that feeleth and understandeth in 
feats of arms. ... 

James Bell writing a special address to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1565 wished to make it plain that English 
was a language not very easy to be learned and to back 
up his opinion he stated that 

Italianes, Portugales, Spaniardes, Frenche, Dutche and Irishe 

men, who skarse in xxti yeares being here in Englande shewe any 
perfeccione of oure tounge, declare no lesse. 
Describing a storm on the huge and monstruous Rockes 
of Fynnelande he told of how the Steresman him selfe 
(who only oughte to be the onlie coumforte of the shippe) 
gave over; and poyntinge with his finger. Yonder, on 
yonder Rocke (quod he) by sowthe we shall al be caste 
awale. 

And a year or two afterwards John Maplet whose 
A Greene Forest, or a Naturall Historie W. H. Davies 
loved so well wrote thus in his dedication to Lord 
Thomas, Earle of Sussex 


Bathyllus, he of Samos (moste honorable Lord) was one whiche 
the Poet Anacreon sang alwayes of.... 


But he also wrote 
In like sort did the Dog of one Iason in Cicilie, who being slaine 


the Dog for sorrow woulde never eate meate after... . 
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As James was a lecturer of Rhetoric at Oxford and 
John an “‘ M. of Arte and studente in Cambridge ” their 
grammatical usages have an academic backing. It is 
well worth while to compare them with Shakespeare 


For there was never yet philosopher 
That could endure the toothache patiently 
(Much Ado about Nothing) 


That he which hath no stomach to this fight 
Let him depart 
(Henry V) 
That life is better life, past fearing death, 
Than that which lives to fear : 
(Measure for Measure) 


Who by repentance is not satisfied 
Is not of heaven nor earth 


(The Two Gentlemen of Verona) 
... those whom we fight against 
Had rather have us win than him they follow 
(Richard III) 

And so we wind on to the Bible again and to those 
who translated it between 1604 and 1611. Even they 
did not use which exclusively as a relative pronoun. 
They too, like Shakespeare, could use that and who 
and whom. Take these examples 

Bless them that curse you... . 


Who is like unto the Lord our God, who dwelleth on high and 
who humbleth himself to behold the things that are in heaven and 


in the earth ? 
They said among themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, 


whom, though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not 
to live. 

As a matter of fact, these Bible translators might have 
taken a leaf out of the Prayer Book revised in Elizabeth’s 
reign from the translation used in Edward VI’s. In the 
well-known “ Collect for Peace” we get not only 
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beauty of language-form but delicacy of grammatical 
structure 


“OQ God who art the author of peace and lover of concord, in 
knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose service is perfect 


freedom....” 

Writing in these same years of Bible translation 
was William Lithgow telling in his Rare Aventures of 
all he saw on his travels. Three excerpts give character- 
istic relative pronoun usages 

Then the Talasumany, which is the chiefe Priest... maketh 
many Orations to Mahomet 

... unspeakable is the calamitie of that poore afflicted Christian 
people... who would, if they had Armes... easily subvert and 
abolish the Turkes.... 

... King Demetrius, Julius Caesar, Caius Caligula and Domitius 
Nero: Of all whome he doth note... that they came to violent 
and unnaturall deaths. 

Only seven years after this, Fynes Moryson, also 
a great traveller, translated his own Jtinerary into 
English from the Latin in which he had originally 
written it. His use of whom seems to have been without 
reproach as in 

...one Lawrance John, whom they brag to bee the first inventor 
of the Presse for Printing. 

Yet in 1621 we still find a sailorman—probably because 
of his lesser educational advantages—writing to the 
East India Company from Japan that there was 

indifferent hemp for cables but good enough for them which can 
reasonably well work it... no want of smiths that can make ancors. 

As the seventeenth century went on who and whom 
gained ground in favour of which and that so that we 
see in Pepys’ Diary 

...and my Lord Sandwich, who came to town last night... . 

To Knipps’ lodging, whom I find not ready to go home with me 
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and in Evel n’s 
It was Thomas Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marshal of 


England, who was made High Steward upon this occasion....I 
entertained the Maids of Honour (among whom there was one I 
infinitely esteemed for her many and extraordinary virtues)... . 


By the eighteenth century matters had more or less 
settled themselves, who and whom were sure of their 
place while that and which had their own rightful work 
to do; and yet sometimes then, as now, they usurped 
the place of the two former relative pronouns. Strangely 
enough whose presented little difficulty and from the 
fourteenth century onward it is found freely and 
correctly used. 

To-day we have begun to take a new way out of the 
difficulty. We have no hesitation in omitting the whom 
from such a sentence as “The man whom I spoke to 
was Welsh”. Yet we can’t lose the who from “ The 
man who spoke to me was Welsh”, without losing 
both sense and grammatical form. That is, unless we 
go on the lines of the Lancashire boy who said to me 
the other day: ‘‘ That chap as came here yesterday 
wasn’t the one as I mean.’”’ Which, perhaps, is not so 
bad a way after all. 


Footnotes [LITERAL TRANSLATIONS] 


(i) Lamech is at the sixth degree, 
The seventh man after Adam, 
That of Cain’s kin came. 
This Lamech was the first man 
Who bigamy first began 
Bigamy is (an) unnatural thing 
In English speech, twi-wiving ; 
For aye was right and purity before, 
One man, one wife, till he was born 
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(ii) Lamech led long life till then 
That he became blind and had a man 
That led him often to woods near 
To shoot after the wild deer. 


(iii) . . . thought this wretch ‘‘ How may it be 
Adam is king and Eve queen 
Of all things (that) are in the world. 
How may it happen, how may it be 
Of fish, of bird, of reptile, of animal 
Of all things that dwell here. ... 


(iv) Who said that you were naked ? 


(v) Who made the dumb and the speaking 
Who made the blind and the seeing ? 


(vi) (They) Who then bear not this mark on them 
From God?’s folk shall be cut off. 


(vii) .-. that is my advice : 
With whom thou findest them, that he ( = man) must die 


(viii) To such virtues let us come ; 
Through which we shall be taken to life (everlasting) 


(ix) Meek of manners was he 
His meat was free to every man 
That would come and visit him 
He was full of supplies. 


(x) Art thou Sir Cleges that served me 
That was so gentle and so free ? 


(xi) The Kaiser Louis of Bavaria 
That in that land had no equal then. 


(xii) Pride is the chief of all sins 
Which wasteth all and may win nothing 
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(xiii) This Maiden which sat on her knees ( = knelt) 
Before the King, his charities 
Commendeth and said moreover... 


(xiv) This fable which you now read 
Contrivéd was that who that hath greatest share 
Of virtuous gifts should with his friend share out. 


AFTERMATH 
Conclusion of “ The Epic of English Chamber Music”’ 
Bye toa laity Bie 
(Edited by Russell Ferguson) 


(So far as instrumental music is concerned, England was in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries what Yeatman and Sellers 
would call top nation. The great achievements of English musicians 
of that era—the Golden Age of English Music, Dr. Meyer calls it 
—were celebrated everywhere in Western Europe. English 
violists commanded high salaries as performers and teachers in 
European courts. The Heifetzes and Menuhins of these days bore 
names like Walter Rowe, David Mell, and John Banister. More 
important than performance—English composers wrote the 
chamber music of the time in the time of chamber music, and, 
almost more important than composition, English gentlemen 
could play what was written for them, as to-day they can ride and 
shoot and fish. 

Dr. Meyer, in his Epic of English Chamber Music, gives a 
reasoned history of this period. He describes the origins of 
English chamber music and displays in detail the achievements of 


its heyday. But then he has to account for its very sudden decline. 
—R. F.) 


AT THE END of the seventeenth century English chamber 
music collapsed. 

It is true that for some years a fair average level of 
achievement was maintained. Several musicians worked 
on into the new century: Henry Purcell’s brother 
Daniel (1663-1717), John Eccles (1650-1733), John 
Banister, jun. (d. 1735), Raphael Courtevil (d. after 
1700), Jeremiah Clark (1651-1707), Robert King 
(d. after 1711), Richard Goodson (1655-1728), Benjamin 
Hely (d. after 1700), James Parisible (d. after 1700), and 
others. But they sacrificed the English idiom, and their 
art became subservient to the Corellis, Vitalis, and 
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Scarlattis, the Lullys and L’Oeillets, the Fingers, Kellers, 
Fuxes, and Keisers. 

In a surprisingly short space of time the chamber 
music activity of England deteriorated to a provincial 
affair, compared with that of other countries—I say this 
with all the respect due to such able and well-meaning 
composers as Arne, Croft, and Wesley, whose merits in 
other fields are not to be disputed. 

What were the causes of this sudden eclipse ? 

It was caused by a sudden change in the cultural 
climate of England. The Glorious Revolution of 1689 
was the turning point, for it was the final triumph of 
those elements in English society whose struggle, during 
150 years of history, had been accompanied in the sphere 
of art by activities proper to times of struggle and forward 
drive. Success brought an end to the struggle, and with 
success came a profound change in the attitude of the 
successful class. 

The ruling culture of a time is the culture of its rulers. 
Chamber music was the art of the anti-feudal middle- 
classes as they were struggling their way towards final 
victory through successes, defeats, and new successes. 
Elizabeth and her society were the representatives of this 
class. This society, advancing vigorously in the economic 
and political field, was always engaged in a struggle 
against home and foreign reaction: and this condition 
of conflict filled the leaders as well as the mass of citizens 
with a fighting spirit, with hope, anxiety, and emotional 
strength. In its forward march, this society again and 
again encountered obstacles which had to be overcome. 
The Elizabethan man was preoccupied with problems of 
the mind and soul—like the Athenian was during the 
era Pericles. In such societies men are not only inclined 
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towards emotional music and poetry, they need them. 
Hence the profoundly personal spirit in Elizabethan 
music, poetry, and drama, and hence the stupendous 
progress especially of chamber music, this most personal, 
inwardly and, at the same time, most activizing musical 
interest of all. 

The patronage of bourgeois aristocracy under these 
conditions had led to a state where chamber music was 
the music of the time. It had become she way of ex- 
pressing personal emotion. The musical artist had 
expressed for society what everybody was feeling : from 
the political to the personal, from black despair to rosiest 
hopes, from all-embracing metaphysical visions and 
problems to the eternal human subjects of friendship and 
love. 

After the transitional period of James I came the 
victory of the Puritan bourgeoisie over the Cavaliers 
who-had become so separatist and retrospective, and with 
this victory a new mental attitude gained the ascendency, 
the attitude of unhindered economic success, of the busy 
businessman. The new leaders in their temporary 
security turned in an angle of 180 degrees towards 
external, commercial conquest. They set themselves to 
instil the spirit of Puritan zeal and sobriety into all parts 
of society. The Republican leaders were unable—though 
as yet perfectly willing—to give musical life new depth 
and a new impetus. They faced the other way. 

But at the beginning of the Restoration period the 
domination of the commercialist philosophy was once 
more contested. Uncertainty of mind returned and 
discussion of all kinds of social and cultural problems 
sprang up again. Spiritual life once more deepened—not 
that the restored monarchy was a particularly inspiring 
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factor in itself, but the moment of unrest, of struggle, 
vitality, and hope had reappeared. Rival formule of 
social and cultural principles were again in conflict. 

This was the time when intimate and emotional music 
again flourished. It was in 1668 that Samuel Pepys 
wrote: (I went) “ with my wife and Deb. to the King’s 
Houses tossee @ The Virgin (Martyriae ixrey ios emthat 
which did please me beyond anything in the whole 
world was the wind-musique when the angel comes 
down, which is so sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, 
in a word, did wrap up my soul so that it made me really 
sick, just as I have formerly been when in love with my 
wife ; that neither then, nor all the evening going home, 
and at home, I was able to think of anything but remained 
all night transported, so as I could not believe that ever 
any musicke hath that real command over the soul of a 
man as this did upon me... .’ + For Pepys considered 
that “‘ music is all the pleasure that I live for in the 
world, and the gretest I can ever expect in the best of 
my life ’’.2 Such was the attitude of many a music lover. 

But the conflict was not long to continue. 

Charles II’s court was soon as isolated as that of his 
predecessor. It was soon unmasked as the second edition 
of the pre-Commonwealth semi-feudalism of Charles I, 
and then the final downfall of the backward and narrow 
old aristocracy was only a question of time. The Glorious 
Revolution followed; the developments of the Crom- 
wellian period were repeated, though in a much more 
moderate, gentlemanly way. Forthwith ensued the final 
establishment of a bourgeois nobility whose ancestors 
in the Middle Ages had been rebels—and in its final 

1 Diary, 27th February, 1668. The play is by Massinger. 
2 Diary, 12th February, 1667. 
Cc 
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hour of triumph this class itself became the main bulwark 
of conservatism. 

The bourgeois nobility then enthroned has controlled 
the destiny of this country for over two centuries, and 
for over two centuries the culture of England has been 
the culture of this stratum. It is, above all, a “ practical ”’ 
culture, outward looking, taking account of purposes and 
effects rather than of origin and causes. The triumphant 
practical achievements of these two centuries of English 
history bear witness to the qualities of the men who 
built up an Empire, and with it a colossal agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial machinery: powerful men, 
calm and confident, thoroughly sure of themselves and 
their mission, enterprising, highly intelligent, and above 
all practical in all things—practical in their philosophy, 
practical in their sensible outlook on this world and the 
next, practical especially in their encouragement of 
applied science, practical in their very humanitarianism, 
practical even in their liberal patronage of fine arts. For 
they spent handsomely on those arts which a practical 
man can understand—upon paintings of their wives and 
daughters, upon landscapes showing the richness of their 
land, upon architectural magnificence, upon finely 
wrought furniture and fabrics. 

And what of music ? 

The attitude of the English towards music underwent 
a radical change. We may recall the good old days as 
they are illustrated in an incident mentioned in Thomas 
Morley’s treatise (1597). Somebody had confessed that 
he was unable to take part in a homely performance of 
music, “as is the custom ’’—“ and everyone began to 
wonder ’’, says Morley, ‘“‘ yea some whispered to others 
demanding how he was brought up.’’ The new outlook, 


so far as participation in musical performances is con- 
cerned, is clearly defined 100 years later by John Locke, 
the philosopher, who wrote in 1693: ‘A good hand 
upon some instruments is by many people mightily 
valued ; but it wastes so much of a young man’s time, 
to gain but a moderate skill in it, and engages him often 
in such odd company.” } 

Music, once a “ ladder to the intelligence of higher 
things ’’ (Morley), becomes, in the words of Dr. Charles 
Burney, the father of musicology, ‘‘ an innocent luxury, 
unnecessary, indeed, to our existence, but a great im- 
provement and gratification of the sense of hearing.”’ 2 

As such, it is proper to be bought and paid for, and 
bought with money rather than with application and 
study. The public concert, at which music was purveyed, 
as a ware, developed enormously in the eighteenth 
century. Concerts, however, dealt either with ancient 
or with foreign music—there was but little scope for 
English contemporary composers. The attitude of most 
concert societies as well as of the music-loving public 
was but one of detached receptiveness. Passive listening 
to music became the part that the public had to play in 
English musical life, and the creative as well as the per- 
forming part was left to visitors from other countries, 
especially as far as instrumental music was concerned. 

And for listening to music this country, rich and 
growing yearly richer, could pay well. Foreign musicians 
were attracted by English concert life as by nothing else, 
and among them were some of the greatest of all, from 
Corelli over Handel and Bach’s sons to Hadyn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn. England could afford to invite them ; 


1 Quoted by P. A. Scholes, Oxford Companion, p. 282. 
2 4 General History of Music, 1776, vol. i, Preface, p. xiii. 
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she enabled many a great musician from the Continent 
to live and thrive. Though this patronage is a contribu- 
tion of England to European musical life which should 
not be overlooked, the creative supremacy of Continental 
music was absolute for many, many years, again par- 
ticularly in the field of chamber music. Throughout the 
eighteenth century English chamber music, so far as it 
existed, was quite unable to withstand the sweeping 
attacks of foreign influences. 

The “healthy influx” of foreign music became an 
invasion. Symbol of this fate of English music was the 
enormous vogue of Handel, by whose internationalism 
English music and all that was great in it was completely 
absorbed—English, German, French, and Italian 
elements are about equally matched in his works. 

So far as education was concerned, the subject of 
music “ largely dropped out of the British curriculum ” ; 
amateur cultivation which is of such vital importance as 
an ‘‘ echo ”’ to professional art, tended to be “ left to the 
female portion of the ‘ comfortable classes ’ and even so 
to be regarded as a mere ‘ accomplishment’ ’’.} 

It was a new cultural climate in which, as Matthew 
Arnold said in speaking of the poet Gray, “‘ there was a 
spiritual east wind blowing.’’ The result was the more 
speculative, imaginative, inwardly sorts of poetry and 
music perished for a long time—and this climate was 
more severe upon the music of the spirit than upon the 
poetry; for in the case of chamber music it killed 
education and thus destroyed the means whereby musical 
appreciation and ability might have been preserved 
against the time when the climate should change. 

For change the climate did in the course of this 


1 P. A. Scholes, Oxford Companion, p. 282. 
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century and the next, when a great impulse of humani- 
tarianism and liberal thought energized the culture of this 
country. This movement was assisted in poetry by the 
Romantic Revival, as it is called. But in chamber music 
there was no Byron, no Wordsworth, no Shelley ; 
there was no new Purcell, no English Beethoven. 
Instrumental music could not rise beyond the reserved 
romanticism of a John Field. 

The time came, but the art was forgotten. The 
tradition had too long been broken. 

It does not take very long for a break in continuity 
to take effect upon chamber music, as indeed upon any 
music that makes demands on the technical accomplish- 
ment of listeners and participants. In all evolved instru- 
mental music, and thus particularly in chamber music, 
these demands are high. 

We have already seen how near the Commonwealth 
hiatus came to taking the life out of instrumental music 
and how the renaissance of the Restoration was made 
possible only by the survival from earlier days of a small 
number of masters. Moreover, the general standard of 
musical education was quickly debased. We saw, for 
instance, that the Chapel Royal was unable to find boys 
who could read music, and all this after a break of some 
twenty years; half a generation. What chance had 
instrumental music of a revival, however improved the 
prospects, after a century had elapsed ? aha 

It was in a similar way that the victory of Calvinism 
killed the chamber music of Holland (a beautiful, 
elaborate art, but vocal ; not, as in England, instrumental) 
by closing the church schools which had provided its 
educational background. The breath was fatal, and the 
romantic instrumental music imported from Germany 
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into Holland a century later could stimulate no renaissance 
of the vocal art in which the Netherlands had once been 
supreme. 

No renaissance of native English instrumental music 
was possible. For about two and a quarter centuries all 
active, creative pursuit of “serious”’ music was a 
minority movement in England. For almost the whole 
of that period the cultural life of the nation was regulated 
by the culture of the sovereign capitalist aristocrat. 
Here is Romain Rolland’s description of him at his 
musical best. He “‘ has not undergone overmuch varia- 
tion in a couple of centuries: the distinguished English 
gentleman, statesman, and artist, thoroughly sane and 
well-balanced, with the quiet activity, the serenity of 
mind, the good humour and the rather childlike optimism 
which one often meets with north of the Channel, 
pleasantly gifted as a musician, but superficial and seeking 
in music a wholesome pleasure, as Milton advised, rather 
than a passion beyond his control.” 4 

The music he favoured was the music proper to an 
age of realism and empiricism—first of all patriotic 
songs which were produced in great abundance all 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; then 
for diversion pleasant airs for the voice, made and sung 
as pastorals in the eighteenth, as drawing-room ballads in 
the nineteenth ; and finally, if instrumental music must 

invade ’’ the home, piano solos by the women folk. 

As for opera, he would patronize it, to be sure, as a 
foreign affair, which indeed, alas, it was, and his patronage 
and riches in the end brought into being one of the most 
remarkable musical phenomena of our time—the Covent 


1 A Musical Tour Through the Land of the Past, translated by B. Miall 
1922, p. 43. , 
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Garden Opera Season, a great national festival of foreign 
music. This institution was born by the spirit to which 
Dr. Burney confessed when talking about Italian Opera 
in England: ‘Music is a Manufacture in Italy, that 
feeds and enriches a large portion of the people; and it 
is no more disgraceful to a mercantile country to import 
it, than wine, tea, or any other production of remote parts 
ofthesworld’?..22}2 

The music the aristocrat did not like, and did not 
understand, and was moreover rather proud of himself 
for not understanding, was all music which tended to be 
profound, problematic, emotional. He would listen to 
a Beethoven Quartet if good manners demanded it, and 
hear the exposition of the deepest problems of the soul, 
and at the end courteously thank the musicians for 
entertaining him. 

It was the English gentleman in his thousands who set 
the fashions and determined the cultural climate of this 
country all last century and the one before, and it is that 
climate which has produced that inferiority feeling in 
English composers which strikes the Continental observer 
as so very odd in view of the wealth of talent and 
adventurous spirit manifested in the music of this 
country in the past. Even now, in the twentieth century, 
this feeling persists. It has been one of the main purposes 
of this book to attack this inferiority feeling by displaying 
the full glory of this country’s musical achievement in 
the past. 

It is true that interest in old music has sometimes 
coincided with failure of contemporary creative power. 
But there is no danger, I feel, of any such failure in 
England to-day. On the contrary. 

1 See also E. J. Dent, Opera, p. 159. 
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For what is happening? Since about 1914, the 
cultural life of Europe has been passing through a crisis. 
The security of the nineteenth century has gone for ever. 
In religion, politics, and economics, nay, even in physics 
and mathematics, which were once the very rock upon 
which truth seemed built, doctrines previously held are 
threatened and in many cases overthrown. 

We have watched how during the 150 years from 
Taverner to Purcell chamber music, the art of the spirit, 
accompanied the progressive forces of English society 
in their struggle for victory. 

In the last twenty-five years the creative power of 
English chamber music has shown itself with new and 
astonishing force. Indeed, England has once more 
become one of the world’s leading countries of chamber 
music. Is this because the struggle for social and spiritual 
progress has entered a new phase of activity ? 


BIRDS OF BRITISH CITIES 
By SYDNEY MOORHOUSE 


FOR SOME YEARS now the members of the London 
Naturalists’ Society have been making a special study 
of the bird-life of Inner London and in an area extending 
two and a half miles due north and south of Charing 
Cross and four miles due east and west of the same 
point a list of some 130 species of birds has been tabulated. 
Of these some twenty or so nest regularly within this 
built-up area. Not long ago a naturalist counted no less 
than 1,408 birds of fifteen species within the confines of 
Hyde Park, and 2,767 birds of seventeen species at 
Regent’s Park. From this it is quite obvious that the 
bird life of Inner London is every bit as numerous, and 
almost as varied, as that of the woods, parks and heaths 
of the surrounding countryside. 

It must be realized, however, that the bird-life of 
London has been subject to many changes since records 
were first kept. A couple of centuries or so ago kites 
were welcome scavengers in the streets of the city, and 
ravens, two species of harriers and spoonbills all nested 
within twenty miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

To-day, the remote uplands of Central Wales provide 
sanctuary for the few remaining pairs of kites in Great 
Britain, and harriers and spoonbills might be considered 
as rarities so far as this country is concerned. The raven 
is still well established in the mountainous parts of 
Britain—despite persecution by those who erroneously 
believe that the bird preys upon young lambs—but has 
practically disappeared from the Home Counties, with 
the exception of those birds kept at the Tower of 


London. 
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At the present time, London’s most typical bird 
(apart from the cheeky house-sparrow) is the starling 
and to the bird-lover the starling roosts on the buildings 
around Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross and other parts 
of the city are among the most fascinating sights of the 
capital. 

In the pages of his Birds of the Green Belt, Mr. R. M. 
Lockley (who maintains a bird observatory on the 
island of Skokholm, off the Pembrokeshire coast) has 
described the wonderful scene which takes place at dusk. 
“Like winged locusts coming up over the land,” he 
writes, “ the widespread armies gathered from the parks 
and the country fields charge in towards us over smoke- 
stack and roof and church spire gilded by the sunset. 
More and more arrive, more and yet more battalions, 
cohorts, and armies of them. But they do not alight 
immediately. They are not ready for rest yet. Their 
crops comfortably filled with the insects and worms of 
a full day’s foraging, they are still primed with energy. 
Only the failing light can deter them from continuing 
what is probably the most magnificent combined aerial 
display it is possible to witness in the world. 

“They wheel skywards, turn as one bird, thunder 
down upon the roosting sites and then soar up again in 
perfect unison against the dying sunset. Again and 
again they rise and fall in manceuvres that give expression 
to the mass-emotion of hundreds of thousands of well 
fed and contented birds. The darkness grows and 
gradually flock after flock drops down and vanishes to 
its chosen ledge on the buildings below. Now a wheezy 
evening anthem comes up to us from those thousand 
throats, the imitative notes of their song of thanksgiving 
for a good day done. Perhaps the traffic and the lamps 
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below stimulate conversation, for this goes on long after 
country-sleeping starling roosts are silent.” 

The London starlings have been the object of some 
very interesting observations in recent years. When 
Professor Rowan, of Alberta, visited the city in 1938, 
he discovered that the birds which roosted in Trafalgar 
Square actually came into breeding condition about a 
couple of months before the starlings roosting in more 
rural districts. Other ornithologists and naturalists have 
confirmed this and put forward the belief that this was 
due to the effect of either light or exercise on their 
breeding organs. Some held that the street and flood- 
lighting of central London was responsible; others 
attributed the cause to the continual traffic which kept 
the birds awake and made them take more than the 
normal amount of exercise. 

The war has enabled naturalists to solve the problem. 
Under war-time “ black-out’’ conditions, additional 
light was denied the London starlings and as breeding 
still continued at a time well in advance of that of 
country-dwelling birds it is now believed that the extra 
exercise taken by the city birds is the real cause of this. 

London, of course, is not the only British city with 
a huge starling population. A bird count taken in 
Liverpool some little time ago revealed that some 
27,000 starlings resided in that city throughout the year 
but that this number was trebled during the winter 
months by vast immigrations of Continental birds, and 
both Glasgow and Belfast have roosts similar to those 
in the heart of the Capital. 

The pigeons which strut about Trafalgar Square, 
outside St. Paul’s Cathedral and other parts of London 
always attract a good deal of attention from visitors and 
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tourists and the majority of these are domestic birds 
living in a wild state, as also are many of the pigeons 
seen in Liverpool, Manchester and other provincial 
cities. True wild pigeons have, however, become much 
more common in Inner London during the past few 
years. The other year a wood pigeon, or ring dove, 
reared a family in a lime tree in the grounds adjoining 
the Bank of England, and the smaller stock dove is 
regularly seen with the semi-domestic pigeons in the 
heart of the city. A pair of stock doves nest regularly 
in Holland Park and it is more than likely that this 
species breeds in Kensington Park, for stock doves are 
often seen here during the breeding season. Another 
species of wild pigeon, the turtle dove, has also been 
reported from St. James’s Park. 

If starlings, pigeons, and house-sparrows are increas- 
ing in all our towns and cities, rooks are becoming rarer. 
This decrease is not due to persecution as many believe 
—indeed, the old custom of shooting birds out of the 
nest to make pies is practically defunct—but is constant 
with the increase of building operations and the outward 
sprawl of the towns restricting and destroying the 
breeding fields. 

Although there are many rookeries within a twenty 
miles radius of St. Paul’s Cathedral, there are none 
within the confines of the city itself and, indeed, the 
rook is quite a rarity there. In October, 1939, the sight 
of a flock of fifteen or sixteen of these birds flying over 
London Bridge caused a mild “sensation” among 
London naturalists. The nearest large rookery to the 
city itself is at Wanstead Park, where the rooks share 
the oak trees with herons, but there is a small one at 
Lea Green. The last time rooks bred in Inner London 
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was in 1916 when a pair nested at the Temple. Strangely 
enough, this was the first known London breeding place 
of the rook, birds breeding there from the middle of 
the seventeenth century until 1831 when they left the 
site. 

Liverpool has between fifteen and twenty rookeries 
of varying sizes within a fifteen miles radius of its 
centre but none actually within the city itself, and 
although a pair of rooks nested in a garden in King 
Street, in the busiest part of Manchester, about the 
middle of the last century and continued to occupy the 
site for some years, they were finally compelled to move 
on account of jackdaws nesting in neighbouring church 
towers stealing the sticks and nesting materials and 
generally making life intolerable for their larger rivals. 

From time to time rooks are reported as endeavouring 
to establish themselves in the middle of towns. In 1907 
a pair at Accrington, in Lancashire, chose a telegraph 
pole near the General Post Office as a convenient site 
and the nest was completed and a clutch of five eggs 
laid. However, both nest and eggs were destroyed 
before the youngsters were hatched. When visiting the 
West Yorkshire town of Huddersfield recently I found 
rooks still nesting in trees in Rook Street, a residential 
street within five minutes walk of the centre of the town, 
and was informed that no one could remember a time 
when the birds did not nest there. 

At one time the jackdaw was almost as frequently 
seen in our towns and cities as is the starling to-day, 
but, like the rook, this bird is no longer a real town- 
dweller. I have already mentioned that the jackdaw 
once bred in the church towers and spires of Manchester, 
but this is no longer the case and one can walk many 
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miles through the streets of that city without ever seeing 
a single jackdaw. 

Some years ago, however, it looked as though the 
jackdaw was going to re-establish itself in many 
Lancashire towns. Many favourite nesting sites had 
been destroyed by the felling of old mill chimneys in 
the years immediately following the close of the First 
World War, but the decline in the Lancashire cotton 
trade resulted in many mills becoming more or less 
derelict and the birds quickly established themselves 
again. With the revival of the industry, however, the 
birds disappeared again. 

Among the birds which have bred in London for 
centuries and which still continue to rear their young 
in the city might be mentioned the house-martin and 
the swift. In a letter from Selborne in November, 1773, 
the Rev. Gilbert White wrote: “Martins love to 
frequent towns, especially if there are great lakes and 
rivers at hand; nay, they even effect the close air of 
London. And I have not only seen them nesting in the 
Borough, but even in the Strand and Fleet Street; but 
it was obvious from the dinginess of their aspect that 
that their feathers partook of the filth of that sooty 
atmosphere.” 

To-day, the house-martin has left the centre of the 
city but is still a prolific nester in the streets of Highgate 
to the north of London. Swifts, however, nest much 
nearer the heart of the city and during the summer may 
often be seen in the vicinity of the Serpentine. 

Lakes and ornamental waters in town and city parks 
have enabled many species of wildfowl to breed in a 
state of semi-preservation, and for over a hundred years 


that jolly little diver, the black-and-white tufted duck, 
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has bred in London. Originally, the Zoo might have 
been responsible for their introduction but to-day 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of a hundred wild 
ducklings of this species are reared annually on the lake 
in St. James’s Park alone, while practically every other 
ornamental water in the city has its tufted duck. 

The mallard, the common wild duck, has decreased 
generally throughout the country in the last decade, 
but it is still common enough in the London parks and 
close upon 150 have been counted in Hyde Park alone 
in a single day. 

Perhaps one of the most striking increases in cities 
throughout the country has been in the number of gulls 
frequenting the streets. The black-headed gull, by far 
the commonest British gull, is fast becoming as much 
an inland as a sea bird and hundreds of these birds 
come to the towns for the winter and go off into the 
country to nest in the spring. 

The opening of the Manchester Ship Canal brought 
many seafaring gulls and birds to the inland city and 
on more than one occasion I have watched the small, 
quick-flying black-headed gulls performing their aerial 
evolutions above the dirt and smoke of Manchester’s 
warehouses. One winter a cormorant was shot near 
the murky waters of the Irwell—a strange place, indeed, 
for such a bird for there would be little chance of its 
obtaining the fish food upon which it feeds in the mass 
of bubbling pollution which separates the cities of 
Manchester and Salford—and a year or two ago a drake 
scoter, a black sea-duck which is rarely seen inland, was 
observed swimming on the same river in the vicinity 


of Blackfriars Bridge. 
For some time now bird sanctuaries have been 
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established in many of the London parks, while His 
Majesty the King maintains one in the grounds adjoining 
Buckingham Palace, but surely the most interesting city 
bird sanctuary is that at Liverpool Cathedral, in the 
heart of slumland and eight miles away from the nearest 
green field, which was inaugurated by a number 
of Merseyside nature lovers fourteen years ago. 
Unfortunately, the outbreak of war caused this unique 
sanctuary to be closed, but plans have been made to 
re-open it as soon as possible. 

A corner of an old cemetery has been wired off 
and feeding-tables, drinking-fountains and nesting-boxes 
installed, while berry-bearing bushes have also been 
planted, and in the twelve years of its existence the 
Liverpool Cathedral Bird Sanctuary not only afforded 
delight to numerous people who had hitherto taken 
little interest in birds, but also afforded naturalists with 
opportunities for making special studies and censuses 
of the birds inhabiting the heart of the city. Records 
made during the time of the sanctuary’s existence 
showed that some forty species visited it and as the 
result of a special survey it was found that no less than 
a hundred birds were to be found nesting there in the 
spring months. 
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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY 
By BRYHER 

SOMEBODY WAS KIND. A parcel of American books 
arrived. Being cut off from current, living American 
literature has been the thing that I personally have 
minded most. In the last war it often took six months 
for books to reach me, but for twenty years I have been 
glad that I ordered and read them, and it is worth taking 
trouble, even in the blitz, not to lose touch with American 
thought. The more we understand the States, the better 
chance we shall have of a long and lasting peace. A few 
best-sellers creep over here, but artist speaks to artist, 
and for us, it is the “little magazines ’’ and the work of 
poets and specialists that are needed. 

I found four books in my parcel. New Directions, 
1940 (Norfolk Conn, three dollars fifty) and three 
poetry pamphlets, issued monthly at an annual sub- 
scription of four dollars, single copies being thirty-five 
cents (bound, one dollar) from the same publishers. 

One pamphlet need not concern us as it is a selection 
from the works of Donne. Though it is a convenient 
collection for a journey, I was surprised to read that he 
is not widely known in America, for in England I think 
he is one of the preferred among seventeenth century 
writers. 

The other two pamphlets are The Broken Span, by 
William Carlos Williams, and The End of a Decade, by 
Harry Brown. 

William Carlos Williams is one of those strange poets 
who are, in every age, at first ahead of their time; later 
they are neglected because by the time their generation 
grows up to them, they have not tacked on the jargon 
of the moment to their vocabulary. Since 1912 Williams 
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has written of the endless tragedies of small, dull lives 
in an industrial city whilst being conscious as usually 
only a painter is, of colours in sky and river and grass, 
and of brief moments so much greater than their ordinary, 
surrounding day. I like The Broken Span better than 
anything I have read of his for a long time, and it is an 
excellent selection to give to readers unacquainted with 
his poetry. It is essential to realize that he is interested 
primarily in impressions as pictures and not as sounds. 
It is not easy to forget his work as a whole, but the 
sharp image, say, of 
“the dried sticks of weeds 

and falling shell-ice lilac.” 
seldom has to balance it the sound pattern that would 
keep it always in memory. He rejects, and this is much 
rarer than it appears, obvious slogans and thoughts. 
I miss a poem printed two or three years ago in Poetry 
in which he pointed out better than I have seen it done 
elsewhere, that to rush back to “the land” to-day is 
often merely an evasion of responsibilities and of no 
moral greatness. In poetry, I think, unlike prose, we 
tend to prefer the work that touches most nearly our 
personal wishes, thus in this book I would choose : 

“Wherein is Moscow’s dignity 

more than Passaic’s dignity ? 

A few men have added colour better 

to the canvas, that’s all. 
and its insistence that it is the way of seeing that makes 
the difference to a landscape. I can imagine, however, 
that the majority of readers may prefer the brief novels 
in two pages such as The Last Words of my English 
Grandmother or some of the love songs, in particular, 


number 11 with its delightful 
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“ But to-day 
the particulars 
of poetry 
that difficult art 
require 
your whole attention.” 

The End of a Decade by Harry Brown is certainly the 
work of a poet who has mastery of his technique, but is 
bewildered by the conflicts in the world and his own 
mind. He cannot get away from war, yet his idea of it 
is foreign to us, who have really experienced it. It is less 
terrible, one wants to tell him, but even uglier than he 
thinks. ‘“‘ Honest order love and thought”? are not 
enough. There was a great deal of love and thought in 
the twenty years’ peace, but it did not work because 
underlying psychological emotions are involved that 
have a glorious disregard of order. Even if everybody 
were to live in a dream country of sunlight and gardens, 
with all they wanted, there would still be war until we 
realize that insecurity and adventure are a desperate 
need of the young, and that we must find them a 
substitute that will gratify these without destroying the 
rest of the nation. Travel Film, in Technicolour, pleases 
me most with its fine ending : 

“‘ We had wanted to show you truth, but truth photographs badly. 
We had wanted to show you hope, but we could not find it.” 
I like less the poems that derive from his reading, 
although the world of poetry is probably just as real to 
him as the street outside his window. I feel only that 
in them his emotions have not been assimilated enough 
to become creative art. To recall having noticed several 
of the poems when they were previously printed in 
different magazines is, however, a test that his work is 
vital and interesting. 


POETRY 


FOOL’S SONG 


From Demos the Emperor 


YESTERDAY IS MY To-morrow ! 
Private joy and private sorrow 
Fade out of sight ; 

(Light, light, more light !) 


The grin of the skull 
Is now void and null, 
Leaving no laughter 
To float after. 


@ichogcricseoskullgie geculleadillies 
Of fools is the world full, 

Leaving hereafter 

Matter for slaughter ! ’’) 


Did you see—I saw—a tear 
Falling, falling from King Lear, 
No moisture giving, 

Dry and perfect pearl of steel ? 


It fell, I tell you, to assuage 

The nations that rage, 

Mad as he, in wracking fear. 

Do you think him mad, old Lear, 
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Because his eyes should thus sweat steel, 
Icy, hard and without feel, 

That, falling, whizzing, polished round 
Can dig his own deep grave in ground? 


Hollow, my love, hollow your eye 
And fie for your bony thigh, fie ! 
Let me count yours—I’m alive !— 
Fingers, one, two, three, four, five ! 


Let me thank you, as I trace 

All your elegance and grace, 

Let me thank you for your smile 
That will last so long a while. 


OSBER Toll WELE 


JOURNALIST'S SONG 
From Demos the Emperor 


HEIGHHO, HEIGHHO ! 
That Christian hero 
The Emperor Nero 

Started at Zero ! 


Who will buy my pretty wares, 
Weeds and tares 

Prospering on blood alone 

And the marrow of the bone, 
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All tricked out with pretty favours, 
Heighho, Heighho ! 
Words, according to their flavours, 


Heighho, Heighho ? 


Lovely words for which men die 
Every day more willingly, 

= Liberty, «6%, Democracy, = 

And, foul fiend, ‘‘ Autocracy,”’ 


Till the whole world to battle goes, 

Even butchers pale at the blood that flows 
And the cries of contending hosts 

Make them memories and ghosts. 


Come, buy my wares, 
Inflate these toy balloons, 
Assemble the sacred herds 
To their various tunes. 


(Do you hear again the summoning bell 
That sounds like a falling knife >), 

You can change the words we sell 

For limb or light or life. 


Buy, buy, my wares, and trace 
How each word can take its toll ! 
Buy, come buy! A candle place 
For the Christian Emperor’s soul ! 
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Heighho, Heighho ! 
The blood must flow. 
The Emperor Nero 
Started at Zero. 
OSBERT SIPWELL 


MUTUM EST PICTURA POEMA 


(“ The pastels and furnishings in this room are the gift of Mabel 
Hillcrest Porson in memory of her friend the artist Barbara 
Titus Brown. Born 1887, died 1910, Waterboro, Vt.’’) 
““DO NOT CURSE me: 
it was my friend 

who framed these sketches 

of dying tulips in a glass, 

of potted rose-trees, and a street scene 

that might be Alexandria or Venice 

or New Orleans or perhaps an unfamiliar 

moon-struck vision of an overnight hotel 

at Niagara Falls. 


““It was she 
who locked my spirit within white, 
staring, mausoleum walls. 


“It was not I 
who was unthoughtful and unkind, 
but she who sought to justify 
love by another name, 
to call it art and reverence and fame, 
and not that living thing, 

voiceless and blind, 
that prays for solace in an empty bed. 
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‘¢T had been a good child always, had obeyed 
teacher, father, mother ; 
if she could have taken me for what I was, 
and if I could have said, 
Open my heart: it is the place where hell is, 
you would not be looking at these pastels 
nor at that sleeping girl who seems to wear 
at her right side a mutilated hand, 
nor at these pale and drifting water-lilies.”’ 


HORACE GREGORY 


DEFINITION 


MATCH STRICTNESS TO violence 
Passion to formality 

Before you learn the tense 
Lesson life discovers 

And your art imposes 

You strange airy lovers 
Imagination-driven 

But held in the stern net 
Difficult mind-woven 

That you must suffer still 
Till all that you might say 
Is mastered by the will 

To be words in a song 

And all that you might feel 
Translated to an image 

Not real, and more than real. 


MAY SARTON 


SHELTER CLASS 
By TERENCE LAWSON 

‘THE BRICK SURFACE shelter stood just within the enclosure 
of the housing estate, behind it the canal, in front, across 
the concrete yard, the huge blocks of flats, undefined 
bulks in the almost night. A few girls were standing at 
the entrance, and from inside came the sounds of shouting 
and the thud of a football against the brick walls. The 
social worker, walking across the yard with the instructor, 
explained : “‘ Being an empty shelter, they’ve been using 
it for playing about. There’s a rather tough little crowd 
gets in here from Dane House. It’s probably those we 
can hear.” She spoke quickly, precise and slightly 
apologetic. 

They passed through the knot of girls at the entrance. 
ullo, miss!” “’evenin’ Miss Wright!”  ‘“‘’ullo 
miss!” “can I ’ave a word with you afterwards 
miss?’ Even whilst the high-pitched voices greeted 
them, he marked the half-furtive looks in his direction, 
sensed the careful neutrality of appraisement, heard 
whispered comment and answering giggles. They went 
inside, the girls straggling after them. 

The dust raised by the footballers hung in the dim 
light of the single, paper-shrouded bulb which illumin- 
ated only the centre of the shelter. Figures, indis- 
tinguishable in the shadows, stood around the walls. 
The reek of disinfectant was heavy in the place. As 
they stood in the doorway a boy came out from behind 
the sacking which curtained off the latrine. He grinned, 
self-consciously, and slid off into the darkness of the 
farther wall. They moved into the centre of the shelter. 
The football game had been resumed, and the instructor 
noted, with a concealed amusement, the skill with which 
the ball was kicked to within an inch of where he stood. 
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Miss Wright and the instructor stood within the circle 
of light. From the vantage point of the shadowed walls 
the others watched and waited. Miss Wright spoke :— 

“Now stop that, boys ! If you don’t want to join the 
Dramatics class, go outside.” 

A boy pushed forward into the light, and launched 
into a violent burlesque of a love scene. From around 
the walls came shouts of laughter, raucous and high- 
pitched screams; in exaggerated passion a voice 
declaimed: ‘‘ Romeo, Romeo—wherefore art thou 
Romeo ?”’ 

They waited for the noise to subside. ‘“‘ Well—who 
wants to join the class?”’ Miss Wright asked. “I’m 
sure we’ve got some splendid actors amongst you. 
What about you, Ethel ? And Jimmy ? Morgan—you’re 
always acting.” 

“The fool !”’ a voice shouted from the shadows and 
the boy Morgan launched a fierce attack into the dark- 
ness, whilst the excited, shrieking laughter resounded 
between the brick walls. 

The instructor walked over to a small crowd in one 
corner. He smiled at them. “ Now, come on, who’s 
going to be the first ?’’ Somewhere a voice caricatured 
his accent, and there were giggles. He looked at a girl 
of about sixteen whom Miss Wright had called Ethel. 
“What about you, Ethel?’’ She was auburn-haired, 
startlingly lip-sticked. She laughed shrilly, a nervous, 
unmirthful noise: ‘So yer know me nime !” 

“I heard Miss Wright speak to you. Come on, you’re 
going to join, aren’t you ?”’ 

Her friends violently pushed her forward. 

“Yers, she'll join, sir.’ ‘‘She’s good, mister!” 
“She can’t ’arf act love scenes, sir!” A cackle of 
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laughter. Ethel rounded on them furiously, and pushed 
her way back into the shadows. As he turned towards 
some boys, he could hear her swearing at her friends. 

The boys’ self-consciousness made them sullen. They 
turned away as he spoke with a muttered refusal. Again 
there was a good deal of pushing forward, little eddies 
of fighting, laughter, whispered comments, sniggers. 
The football smacked across the shelter. 

Then, suddenly, the noise subsided, and there was a 
sense of concentration, heads half-turned towards the 
door. The mechanical rise and fall of the siren sounded 
over the city, and in the distance a gun rumbled. Several 
people left the shelter to go to other shelters in which 
they would spend the night with their families. The 
sirens moaned to the end of their warning. The guns 
sounded nearer. 

“ Now, don’t let’s waste any more time.” Miss Wright 
was again in the centre of the room. “ Mr. Paterson has 
come a long way, and we don’t want to waste his time.” 

Two boys strolled into the light, speaking back to 
the others. 

“Come on ! Let’s try a basin-full,” they said. A few 
others followed them. 

“ Now, what about you girls ?”’ The instructor went 
over to them again. “‘ Don’t let the boys get away with 
it all!” 

Ethel and two other girls wandered into the lamp- 
light. Then another girl joined them from the other 
side of the shelter. The rest still lined the walls, whisper- 
ing and giggling. There was a short, violent barrage from 
somewhere very close. The light dimmed and went up 
again. 

The volunteers sat on wooden forms pulled under the 
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light, and the instructor distributed books. He gave a 
brief description of the play they were to read and a 
few details of its characters. The boys fidgeted noisily 
and shouted replies to the comments which came from 
those standing around the walls. The girls whispered 
and giggled. Only one person, a girl of about nineteen, 
with a wedding ring on her finger, gave any real atten- 
tion. At intervals she turned angrily to the others: 
“ Shut your row!” she ordered, and then resumed 
her listening. Her black eyes and hair, and her dark, 
ivory skin gave her a gypsy look. She listened seriously, 
nodding her head occasionally. Her body had the 
outlines of early pregnancy. 

The instructor finished his talk and apportioned the 
parts. He said to the dark girl :— 

“Will you read Simeon? Ethel, you read Procla.” 

“00 2”? Exaggerated and noisy the question aroused 
fresh shrieks of laughter. 

“Look ! this part. And you read the pilgrim.”” He 
handed a book to a boy of about sixteen, short and pale, 
with weak eyes which watered behind thick, steel- 
rimmed spectacles. The boy took the book awkwardly, 
but almost immediately Ethel snatched it away from 
him and handed it to a youth sitting next to her. 

“*e’ll read it,” she said. The instructor was about to 
comment on this when he realized, with some sudden 
intuition, that the former boy could not read. Realiza- 
tion brought a strange shock. He was accustomed to 
people who read haltingly and badly, but had not 
encountered a boy of sixteen who could not read at all. 
‘One takes so much for granted,” he thought. He felt 
curiously chastened, both by the boy and by Ethel’s 


impulsive, protective action. 
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An aeroplane throbbed somewhere in the sky. The 
tumble of the guns grew louder as near-by batteries 
commenced to fire. The sound of a bell came nearer, 
then, as quickly, died away. Heads jerked up. 

““Someone’s got bashed.” “ Didn’t ’ear no bomb.” 
** See if yer can see a fire.” 

The reading commenced. Most of them read slowly, 
tonelessly, with seemingly little realization of the words 
they were saying. Fingers tenaciously followed the 
printed words. There was a pause. 

} 00's turns ite” 

** Come on ’arry !”’ 

“Where are we?” 

erctery rates] 

The spectators around the walls began to jeer. One 
of the fellows reading twisted round angrily. 

“Turn it in, Cripps !”’ 

Others followed his example : 

“Shut yer row, Cripps.” ‘“ Think yerself b—— 
funny, don’t yer?” 

The interrupter retired, muttering vaguely, and the 
reading continued. 

“Why don’t you...climb down the ladder your- 
self, Father 2... little gold windows set with vermilion 
shutters and shops...” 

“ Wot’s ‘ vermilion’ mean, sir?” 

“ Think of the overwhelming beauty of a road that 
leads over...is inexpressibly wonderful... and in- 
exhaustible ! ” 

“ow d’yer say that, sir?’ “ Wot’s it mean, mister ? ”’ 
** Good, ain’t it?” 

The dark girl dominated the reading. The others 
were silent when she read, and even those lounging 
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against the wall lowered their voices. Across the sea of 
her imagination she travelled from the bitterly cold, 
dimly-lit East-end shelter to the blazing sunshine of the 
desert. Her cockney voice took the meaning and the 
beauty of the words without distorting them; her 
intelligence grasped all changes of emotion and her 
ability interpreted them. But she did not lose touch with 
reality; whenever the guns were heard, her face 
flickered into an awareness of the present ; she registered 
every threatening sound with an almost imperceptible 
alertness. 

The reading ended. The shelter was noisy with 
laughter and shouting, a relief from the short restraint. 
A few of the readers gathered around the instructor as 
he packed his books. The guns sounded, a mere mutter- 
ing, far away. 

“ Ain’t arf good, i’n’t Martha ?”’ said Ethel, hanging 
on the arm of the dark girl. ‘‘ Yes,” replied Martha. 
“It’s a good play, i’n’t?” 

Her face, as she smiled at the instructor, was bright 
and clean. He felt the quick intelligence leaping and 
glad after a long period of disuse. He shared in an 
exhilaration. 

He said good-night to them, and left the shelter. So 
far away that he could hear nothing he saw the pin- 
point lights of bursting shells. Outside the estate 
enclosure he turned into the long street which led to 
the station. There were great gaps where houses had 
once stood, jagged outlines of half-smashed buildings. 
Those houses still standing were empty and dead ; they 
slumped like blind beggars, moonlight grotesques. 


THE APPLE ORCHARD 
By WALTER DOWDING 


AN APPLE ORCHARD is a lovely thing, whether in the 
flowering months, or in the fall. 

So thought old Wil Ifans, in the spring of the year, as 
he wandered round his orchard in the Vale of Usk, 
drinking in with eyes and nostrils the beauty and 
perfume distilled from his hundred trees. There were 
orchards at Glascoed beside his, some larger, some 
smaller, all of them now bright blazing with Spring 
beauty. But Wil could look back on ten generations of 
Ifanses who had tended and added to his orchard. And 
forward to the day when Catti, his granddaughter, 
would be leaving the Usk agricultural college, and come 
home to help him in the orchard ; in the end, he hoped, 
to take it over and carry it on to another generation. 
That would not be a generation of Ifanses, of course. 
Catti would marry and take another name. But Ifans 
blood would be in her children all the same, and the 
orchard would still be Ifans’s orchard. “‘ Sweetasa flower 
she be herself !”’ he said aloud, as he thought of how 
she would be there, amongst the trees, pruning, binding, 
gathering the scented fruit. 

Sara, his wife, came into the orchard, through the 
little gate which opened on to the kitchen garden. 
Although she was obviously making her way to him, he 
called out to her : 

“‘ Sara !_ come over here in the middle of the orchard, 
and see how lovely it do all look this morning !”” Then, 
when Sara had reached his side: ‘‘ They do say that Kent 
be the garden of England. Well I do say Glascoed be the 
garden of Wales !”’ 
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“t’m.” said Sara. “It be lovely enough sure, 
butretee 

“ But what ?” asked Wil. 

“Well, I always thought the Bro Morgannwg was 
the garden of Wales !” 

“Oh, that’s just because you’re from the Bro, that’s 
all! And, besides, you remember what your Deio wrote 
about those old munition works they be building at 
Penybont? And the old aeroplanes at Llanilltyd? Bro 
Morgannwg can’t be much of a garden by now, I 
should say !”’ 

** No, indeed. It is terrible ! What Deio will do, when 
he has to give up his farm this Whitsun—only a week 
from now, dear bach !—I don’t know indeed!” She 
sighed heavily. 

“Well,” said Wil, “ that’s not likely to happen these 
parts ! We do call our County Council over sometimes, 
but fair play to them, they do a bit of good for us 
farmers with the college and all !”’ 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you, Wil! Talking about 
which was the garden of Wales ! There’s a man in the 
parlour do want to see you, about the orchard.” 

“Want to see me about the orchard, Sara? What 
about the orchard ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know, indeed ! That’s what he said. 
You had better come in and talk to him. Not keeping 
him waiting in that cold old parlour !”’ 

“ All right. I’ll come.” And knocking out his pipe, 
Wil went on ahead to the house. Sara stayed awhile. 
Like Wil she drew in the beauty, the scent, the soft 
moving air. Then she shivered. She could not say why, 
because the sun was still shining, the birds in the trees 
just as gay. “Too early to be standing about on the 
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grass,’ she murmured, as though in an apology to 
the trees, for leaving them; and she, too, went back to 


the house. 


At first Wil and Sara could not believe the news 
brought by their visitor, that morning which had seemed 
to be full of beauty and promise. But, by the time, only 
a few days later, that Catti had come home, they were 
more used, though not more reconciled, to the idea. 

Catti, coming in off the bus, had found Wil in the 
orchard, wandering among the trees, smoking his pipe. 
He looked older and shrunken, she thought, and then, 
as he heard her light footsteps behind him, and turned 
to meet her, she was struck by the awful woe on his face. 

“ Grancha ! ” she cried, “‘ what is on you ?” 

“O Catti, Catti!’”? was all the old man could say, 
standing there, staring at her, two slow tears ever 
pursuing slow tears down his cheeks, that used to be so 
much like ripe pippins but were now all seamed and 

rey. 
: 2 Grandma, is it Grandma, and you haven’t let me 
know ?”’ asked Catti, as she leaned the old man to her, 
and unconsciously stroked his thinning hair. 

“No, not grandma, Catti,’ he answered. “Not 
grandma—the—the—orchard |!” 

“The orchard ! What about the orchard? Surely 
the orchard is as it always was, lovely and full of 
promise ?”’ 

“ Yes, Catti fach, but not for us !” 

And he told her how the Government were taking all 
the farms, all the orchards, in the valley. How they had 
to leave before the fall, for the work of clearing the 
ground to begin, and how, where the lovely fruit trees and 
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others had gone proudly into the air, a factory for 
munitions was to be built ! 

“ One as big as Ebbw Vale, Catti fach, nearly ! 

Catti, of course, was overwhelmed. The orchard was 
Wil’s past, it was her whole future. Only one more 
term and she would have been coming to it to take up 
Wil’s work, the work of all the bygone Ifanses who had 
worked there. Now... now! Where would they go? 
What could she do? She could not believe it possible, 
until Wil had shown her the notice left by the Govern- 
ment official. Then, having read this, she knew it was 
true. 

“Perhaps they’ll give me a job in the works !”’ she 
said with bitterness. She did not mean it, of course. 
Generations of Ifanses who had tilled soil, and planted 
trees, were alive in her young breast, with anger and 
hatred and despair. 

They went to live in a cottage, higher up in the valley, 
and day by day they watched the destruction of what had 
been, all their lives, the centre of life and living. Dirty, 
hooting buses and cars were pushing along the road, day 
and night, bringing and taking the ex-unemployed from 
the valleys, to despoil and destroy the homes of the now 
unemployed farmers. They grew more and more bitter 
as they saw the work of destruction proceed. They 
watched tall, proud trees bend to the axe and fall, and 
then, soaked in petrol, blaze in flames into the hot 
summer sky. Often, Sara and Catti begged on Wil to 
go away. But the old man swore to pick his apples first. 
“Them they can’t take from me,” he would say— 
“Them they can’t and shan’t !”’ 

But he was wrong. He had been down to the old 
orchard, still untouched, and, wandering about it, had 
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seen that the fruit was right for picking. He was about 
to make his way out and “‘ home”’ when he met one of 
the ganger foremen. ‘“‘ What you doing here?” the 
man asked roughly of Old Wil. 

“ Only looking if the fruit be ripe to pick, sir,” 
answered Wil, civilly enough. His country manners 
stayed with him, though the coarse, English town 
accents of the man made him clench his fists in his 
pockets. 

“You'll pick no fruit here, old man,” said the fore- 
man. 

“ But it is my fruit. I grew it, and it is ripe 
tested Wil. 

“May have been your fruit once, for all I know,” 
callously answered the man. “It’s government fruit 
now ; it’s the government will pick it—to-morrow !” 

“They shan’t! They can’t!” shouted Wil. “It’s 
my fruit! I grew it ! I planted the trees—all those that 
weren’t planted by my father and his fathers before 
him !” 

““ Well, come along to-morrow, and we'll see !”’ said 
the foreman, and brushing by Wil strode off. 

Will hurried home to Catti and Sara. “ It’s all right !”’ 
he said. ‘ I’ve been talking to one of the head men, and 
we can go down for the picking to-morrow ! The fruit 
is rare beautiful this year !”’ 

At seven-thirty the next morning, the three of them, 
with some old neighbours they had managed to get 
together, were at the orchard, with baskets, ready for the 
picking. But the government had picked first. Where, 
even yesterday, had been the trim Ifan’s Orchard, was 
now only a mass of lopped and twisted boughs, and 
fruit lying all bruised and scattered around! And as 
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Wil stood there gaping, the men threw petrol over, and 
Ifan’s Orchard followed the beeches, the poplars, the 
oaks of Glascoed, by way of smoke and flame, into the 
blue summer heaven. 

And then it was that Old Wil lost all hold on himself, 
and tore his hair, and swore, and cursed—as Gray’s 
Bard had cursed. He cursed the English, the govern- 
ment, and he cursed the men who served them in their 
wickedness. 

He was not to know if his curses were effective or no. 
Only two weeks after, they buried him in the village 
churchyard. Even the English government had felt it 
could not destroy that—yet ! Though the folk who had 
been wont to kneel and pray there were scattered and 
driven away. 


TWO DAYS’ SPECIAL 
By FREDA C. BOND 


THE WINDOW OF the book-keeper’s office looked over 
the yard of the Red Lion, where you could see some 
comical things, and others that weren’t very nice, 
especially on market days, but of course you needn’t 
look. In any case, Winifred’s opportunities of looking 
out of the window were limited, for the desk of old 
Hattie, Miss Hatter, the senior book-keeper, was planted 
in front of the window, and Winifred’s desk was at the 
back of the room, beside the safe. When she looked 
up from posting the ledgers or writing the customers’ 
accounts, her gaze lit on the three queer-shaped patches 
of damp on the distempered wall. 

Two years ago, when Winifred Patterson first came 
as junior book-keeper to the Norchester Educational 
Book Depot, those three dark patches floating on the 
sea-green distemper fascinated her. A bit daft she was, 
there was no denying ; fanciful, they called her at home. 
She liked poetry—perilous seas and fairylands forlorn. 
Well, one thing, no one would ever find out how she 
would go off on imaginary explorations, all in a daze. 
The least thing would set her off. Those three dark 
patches. They were islands—Fairholm, Little Wrack, 
and Greenholm. She paddled her canoe between them. 
But the last messenger boy but two (they never stayed 
long—wages eight and six a week, could you blame 
them ?) had outlined the patches with red ink and made 
them into whiskery, old Bill kind of faces. She had 
been as much distressed, at first, as she had been years 
before, when her sister had forced her to see the face 
of the man in the moon. 
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But lately the charm of imagined adventures had 
paled. She no longer drifted into sleep each night down 
some green, rushy river, some jewel-bright tropic 
waterway whose source was in the undiscovered country 
of her mind. Now that she had joined the West 
Norchester Ramblers her daydreams were set among 
the hills and moors that lay beyond the city boundary ; 
they were peopled by real people. Instead of drifting 
alone, past the camp of Indian braves, she walked in 
fancy arm in arm with Alice Root and Edgar Clark, the 
splendid leaders of the Ramblers, good for twenty miles 
at least, instead of tailing along at the end of the straggling 
band of girls and youths with shy little Edith Ford and 
tiresome Barbara Bates, whose shoelace was always 
coming undone. 

It had been wonderful, Dad and Mum letting her 
join the Ramblers, the club being mixed and all. Eight 
years ago, when Hilda had wanted to join the tennis 
club, there had been no end of a set to about it. She 
remembered it well, though she’d only been eleven at 
the time, seven years younger than sister Hilda. The 
tennis club being open on Sundays, that was what Dad 
didn’t like. So Hilda had had to content herself with 
the Christian Endeavour and it had all turned out for 
the best, like the Reverend John Morgan up at the 
Wiggins Memorial was always saying things did. For 
it was through the Endeavour that Hilda had got to 
know Lionel Budden, and now, there they were, with 
a nice little house near the tram terminus, and Doris 
and little Raymond, ever such good children, really. 

Yes, the little Buddens were good children, though 
apt to hang heavy on the arm, trailing up to the lodgings 
at the end of a day on the beach, and Winifred had 
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enjoyed the holiday she had spent at Horncastle with 
Hilda and Lionel and the kiddies, two or three months 
ago. But now she wished she hadn’t gone, for a 
wonderful thing was about to happen. The Ramblers 
were going for what they called a community holiday, 
up at Otterbeck, and if only she hadn’t used up all her 
leave on the Horncastle holiday, Winifred might have 
joined them. 

“ D’you think I might have a look at the leave book, 
Miss Hatter ? ” 

*“* And nine, three and eleven, and six, four and five- 
pence carry four—eight, twelve, twenty-one, twenty- 
three, thirty, thirty-four, fourteen carry—six pounds, 
fourteen, five. I do wish you wouldn’t break in on me 
when I’m checking the petty cash. I’ve told you before.’’ 

“I’m so sorry, Miss Hatter. I wondered if I might 
look at the leave book.” 

“The leave book ?”’ Miss Hatter sounded as much 
surprised as if her assistant had asked to look at the 
private ledger. 

‘What our holidays what we take are noted down in.” 

“ Which our holidays what we take are noted down 
in. The leave book is downstairs in Mr. Spurkett’s 
office. Whatever did you want it for?” 

“‘T wondered if I’d taken all mine what’s due to me.” 

Miss Hatter’s laugh sounded like the upsetting of a 
tray of safety pins. 

“Fancy you not knowing. But I can put you right 
on that. You took your full fortnight back in June. 
I remember how awkward it was, with the quarterly 
statements to go out.” 

“There was three days due for Race Week I didn’t 
take at the time—”’ 
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“ But surely you took them round about the end of 
July 2” 

“ Not all three, I didn’t.” 

Miss Farthing, senior saleswoman, put her head round 
the door, signifying to Miss Hatter that her mid-morning 
cup of Oxo was waiting for her in the packing room. 
Muttering that this morning was nothing but one long 
interruption, Miss Hatter followed her friend downstairs. 

Winifred left her desk and strolled across to the 
window. High over the roofs of the tall buildings that 
shut in the yard of the Red Lion a flag was fluttering 
against the pale blue sky. Two seagulls circled round. 
Winifred’s mind clicked back to last Saturday’s news- 
reel; the wreath, with the fluttering flag attached to it, 
flung from the destroyer’s deck to mark the ocean grave 
of some drowned hero. 

It’s like as if we were drowned, she thought, drowned 
and buried down here, with the houses on top of us, 
and they’ve set the flag up there in memory. Up there 
it’s free. The flag’s free. The seagulls are free. In 
memory of freedom, that’s what it ought to say, the 
card on the wreath. 

Leaving the untrammelled regions of the upper air, 
her eyes explored the hotel yard. A touring car was 
standing outside the hotel’s back entrance. The boots 
was strapping suitcases on to the carrier, watched by 
a young man in a shaggy overcoat. A girl standing 
beside him was reddening her lips, turning her pocket 
mirror this way and that to see the effect. Not a nice 
girl. Hilda’s Lionel was ever so down on girls who made 
up their faces in public. How’d you like to see me bring 
my shaving tackle to the dinner table, he said. Smart, 
he was, there was no denying. 
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The young man tucked the rug round the girl’s legs 
as she settled herself in the car; Winifred leant forward 
to watch. Perhaps they were married—that would make 
it all right, the way he did it. Suppose they weren’t. 
What would it feel like to be that girl, driven off into 
the blue, over the moors, to Scotland perhaps, with 
a man who carried on like that ? 

Of course, the Ramblers weren’t that sort of young 
man. Nice, open-air fellows they were, treated a girl 
sisterly. A slap on the backside, perhaps, to help you 
over a stile, but nothing, well, suggestive, like that 
young man with the rug. 

Edgar Clark, he was champion, he was really. 
Always got a smile for everyone. And his voice, leading 
the catches that the Ramblers sang, tramping home at 
the end of the day, with the sky all crimson in the west, 
it made you feel—oh well, couldn’t describe it. There 
were some fine girls, too. Alice Root, now, had been 
ever so nice, showing her the right way to roll her mack, 
and there was Gladys Marsh, who taught at the Central, 
kept them in fits, taking off her head mistress. Gladys 
would be going on the community holiday; it had 
been fixed for Blackberry Week, when the schools were 
closed, so that the school-teaching Ramblers could go. 

Saturday to Wednesday night—that was all it 
amounted to. Five days, no, four and a half, of pure 
bliss, with those splendid people. If only it turned out 
that she still had three days’ leave owing. 

Like as not old Hattie had been fibbing when she 
said the leave book was down in the Manager’s office. 
Didn’t want her to see it, for some reason. It was kept 
in the bottom left-hand drawer of Hattie’s desk, as a 
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Before Winifred could open the drawer, she heard 
the creak of the stairs, and was back working industriously 
at her desk when Miss Hatter entered the room. In her 
agitation she posted 7s. 6d. owed by Mr. T. Brown of 
The Hollies to the account of Mr. W. Brown of Osborne 
Terrace, a mistake which occasioned a good deal of 
confusion later on. Not until Miss Hatter went out to 
lunch was she able to open the drawer where the leave 
book was kept. 

Yes, there it was (Hattie was just being awkward) 
and there was her leave, duly entered—twelve days in 
June, two in July. Of course, she’d known perfectly 
well, really, what leave she’d taken. There’d been the 
slender hope that it might have been wrongly recorded 
or that some superlatively indulgent guardian angel 
might have expunged the record—you read of such 
things happening. Saint Elisabeth and the loaves that 
turned out to be roses. 

One day owing still. So if she asked for two days’ 
special, that would do it. She wouldn’t ask Hattie, she’d 
go direct to Mr. Spurkett. 

Mr. Spurkett always made her think of a fox terrier 
they used to have. So clean, so neat, so intelligent and 
at the same time so unimaginative, so set in his ideas. 
Spot must always have his own ball (the cracked red 
rubber one, a white one wouldn’t do). Mr. Spurkett, 
she felt, would exercise the same unreasoning discrimina- 
tion—well, look at the way he always had the window 
dressed with the books on the right and the motto cards 
on the left. Miss Farthing and Miss Cummins, who had 
come from a real classy shop, artistic and that, often 
carried on about it. 

How would Mr. Spurkett feel, if she asked him for 
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two days’ special leave for something no more important 
than a holiday up at Otterbeck? A picture of Spot 
sniffing dubiously at the white ball flickered before her. 
Would it be better to make out that someone was ill? 
Or that she was “run down”? “ A little run down ”— 
Miss Farthing was constantly owning to this melancholy 
state: it excused her forgetfulness to order new supplies 
of stationery. Run down: would that mean run down 
like a clock, or run down like a motor car ran you down ? 
Comical things, words. But on the whole it would be 
better to tell Mr. Spurkett the truth. There wasn’t 
anything to be ashamed of. Might do her good, in 
fact, letting Mr. Spurkett know she was one of the 
Ramblers. They were splendid. It was wonderful being 
one of them. Going off with them to Otterbeck—it 
was the most wonderful thing that had happened to 
her yet. 

Twenty minutes past one. In ten minutes Miss Hatter 
would be back from lunch and Mr. Spurkett would go 
out. There was no time to lose. Alice Root was going 
to ring up this afternoon to ask whether she could join 
the expedition. Though her heart was jumping like a 
jack in the box, she’d go straight down to the Manager’s 
office. How’d she start asking for leave? Take down 
the stamp book for him to sign. He’d talk a little, 
maybe, and she’d ask him naturally. No good planning 
set speeches, they never came off. 

As she approached the Manager’s office, William the 
messenger boy came out. He pulled forward a lock of 
hair and made a Hitler face, indicating that he didn’t 
give a damn for any ruddy manager. Winifred’s heart 
thumped less loudly. 

Mr. Spurkett, at his desk, smiled blandly up at her. 
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He patted some letters that lay before him and took up 
an account, written in her handwriting. 

“IT must congratulate you, Miss Patterson, on your 
neat handwriting : a pleasure to read. Finding the work 
quite simple now, I expect ?”’ 

“Oh yes, Mr. Spurkett.” 

“That’s right. Quite straightforward work, if you 
apply your mind to it.” 

“It’s ever so interesting.” 

Oh kindly fates, guiding her to approach Mr. Spurkett 
at so auspicious a moment. It should be easy to ask for 
those two days’ leave. Her eyes sought the framed 
motto on the Manager’s desk: “Do It Now,” and she 
drew breath to make her request. 

“ That little scallywag, William,’’ Mr. Spurkett said, 
“finds his work monotonous. It’s because you don’t 
apply your mind to it, I told him. Always thinking of 
what you are going to do on Saturday afternoon. 
That’s not the way to get on.” 

“No, Mr. Spurkett.”’ 

“But if you go on the way you’ve begun, Miss 
Patterson—stick to it, you know—there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t take Miss Hatter’s place one day. 
I expect she'll be retiring in ten years or so. Ten years 
passes quickly, when you’re engrossed in your work.” 

| YesPMinspurketta: 

“Yes. Let me see, what was it you wanted, Miss 
Patterson 2” 

“ Just to bring you the stamp book to check.” 
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SHAKESPEARE. Mark vAN Doren. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. Gd. 


“I HAVE IMAGINED the reader of this book,” says its 
author, “to be a person already acquainted in one 
degree or another with the poems and plays of Shakes- 
peare, and willing now for the first or hundredth time to 
consider them as human documents and as works of 
art.”’ What is necessary to this willingness, faced with a 
new book on Shakespeare, is that consideration of it 
shall be rewarded for the time it takes from reading and 
re-reading of the plays. I think it is true to say that 
Mr. van Doren’s book does so reward. He is not the 
deepest of critics ; when he says ‘“‘ Shakespeare could 
see nothing in Bertram because he could conceive no 
reality in a young man who would have to do the things 
the story calls upon him to do,” he is burking the 
question of what Shakespeare was doing in writing A/l’s 
Well at all, and there are several other occasions where 
he not only does not go far enough, but goes too far in 
the wrong direction. But if he is not a deep critic, he is 
a deep lover of the poetry, and that is something which 
not all writers on Shakespeare have been. 

His limitations are implied in his approach. “ The 
biography of Shakespeare is the biography of his art, 
his intellect, and his imagination.’ Feeling thus, he has 
‘ignored the history and character of Shakespeare’s 
time, the conventions of his theatre, the works of his 
contemporaries’. Others have taken these sufficiently 
into account, it is true; nevertheless, it lessens the value 
of some of his findings that he should (for instance, of 
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the wailing women in the Histories) ignore the theatre 
and conventions of the time that produced them. His 
strictures on Shakespeare’s poems would have been less 
sweeping, one feels, had he shown himself more aware 
of the state of the English language of the time. There 
is much that has to be supplied by the reader, but what 
Mr. van Doren supplies is, in the main, good. It is 
nothing more nor less than to trace, through the plays, 
the growth of Shakespeare’s writing, and of his imagina- 
tion as expressed in that writing. He is adept at both 
catching the atmosphere of a play and in crystallizing it 
in a phrase ; he is as responsive to moods as to imagery 
(though never, praise be, in the Caroline Spurgeon 
manner). If he simplifies matters by ignoring many 
problems, he makes it quite clear that to him these 
problems are unimportant compared to the fact of the 
poetry (“he exists for me wholly in the work he did,” 
and Shakespeare “does not seem to call for explana- 
tions beyond those which a whole heart and a free mind 
abundantly supply ’’). This method has its advantages 
as well as its arrogance, and the chief advantage is that 
such appreciation of the poetry leaves it, perhaps, a little 
more living than it was before, by opening our ears and 
cleansing our eyes. I would describe this book with a 
paraphrase of the author’s description of As You Like It ; 
we “become aware of intellectual operations noise- 
lessly and expertly performed. We see an idea anatomized 
until there is nothing left of it save its original mystery. 
We watch Shakespeare taken completely apart and put 
completely together again.” This is high praise, and it 
is all the higher in view of the number of times I was 
irritated, dismayed, and disappointed during perusal of 
the book. But whilst being in constant apprehension, 
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I was in frequent agreement, and always read on. It is 
the final impression which counts, and that I have tried 
to give, coupled with a warning of difficulties to be 
encountered on the way. 

TREVOR JAMES 


JAMES JOYCE. HERBERT GorMAN. The Bodley 
Head. 155. 


IT Is A great pity that more people cannot write well ; 
we should then have need of fewer books. This 
one is infuriatingly badly written, but it is almost 
indispensable to the student of Joyce, and it will be of 
great service to whoever writes the good book on Joyce. 
The sad thing is that it could not have been adumbrated 
in manuscript instead of having seen the light of day as 
a published work. Some day, perhaps, we shall evolve 
some less wasteful method of maximising the individual 
contribution. We are very far from it now. 

It is difficult for me to read without emotion a book 
about a man from whom I received great kindnesses in 
his lifetime, and it has evidently been difficult for 
Mr. Gorman to refrain from mentioning any circum- 
stance, however trivial, connected with a man for whom 
he has always exhibited a most commendable devotion. 
He suffers from an almost complete lack of anything 
approaching a selective faculty. We are given, for 
example, a long and extremely technical account of his 
subject’s eye-trouble, which might well have been 
relegated to an appendix. (Though in this connection it 
is only fair to mention that this precaution is a safeguard 
against the quasi-medical and amateurish speculation into 
which Swift’s vertigo has led most of his biographers.) 
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We are given also a complete list of all the addresses ever 
occupied by Joyce, and tangential and often irrelevant 
pocket-biographies of nearly everybody with whom he 
came in contact. To give us the atmosphere of every 
place and period in which Joyce lived, the author relies 
on the cumulative effect of immensely prolix catalogues 
of sounds, smells, and scenery. 

All this would be admissible were it done economically 
in detail. But listen to Mr. Gorman’s description of how 
Miss Sylvia Beach undertook to publish Ulysses -— 

‘Joyce, then encountered Miss Sylvia Beach and the 
relationship that was soon established thereafter between 
them was of great importance and aid to the Irish writer. 
In short, it was that of publisher and author.” Nor is 
this exceptional in its redundancy, which everywhere 
contrasts strangely with his commendation of Joyce’s 
ideal of an “ exact and inspired literature’. He can also 
be curiously naive: (Joyce is staying in the “ Joyces 
Country ” in County Galway). “ He rowed and cycled 
and drove about the countryside, observing with pleasure 
the freshness of the fields and the simplicity of the 
natives,’ or again, “‘ It is to be hoped that some ambitious 
young student of aesthetics in one of the greater univer- 
sities will, sooner or later, base a painstaking thesis on 
the aesthetic reasoning and development of the youthful 
James Joyce.” I may be forgiven for ejaculating—God 
forbid ! 

For all that, Mr. Gorman has delivered the goods, 
even at the cost of delivering a good deal else as well. 
He quotes, for example, in extenso, Joyce’s corre- 
spondence with Grant Richards and Maunsel about the 
publication of Dubliners, a recital of obstruction astonish- 
ing to anyone who has not suffered from the same thing 
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on a smaller scale. The small-minded bureaucratic spite- 
fulness of the British authorities in Ziirich during the 
war years, and the strength of philistinical obscurantism 
ranged against Ulysses, are conveyed in a way which 
acquits Joyce for ever of anything approaching persecu- 
tion-mania, which reciprocally fostered by character 
and circumstance, is so often the result of fortunes like 
his. 

The rather wearying ponderousness of the book has 
at least the effect, that it adds verisimilitude, as one reads, 
to the account given of Joyce’s heroic single-mindedness 
and endurance, perhaps the quality which most emerges 
from its pages. And in a roundabout sort of a way 
Mr. Gorman also manages to convey his extraordinary 
charm and quiet wit, which those who knew him even 
slightly never forgot. Apart from the magnificent 
polemics of his correspondence with publishers and such, 
I liked best his reply to Valery Larbaud, who pointed to 
the flame at the Arc de Triomphe and asked him, “ How 
long do you think that will burn?” “ Until the 
Unknown Soldier gets up in disgust and blows it out.” 

Anyone who may complain that even this is not the 
intimate portrait of Joyce that we are waiting for, is 
answered on page 281, where the author points out that 
even between Joyce and his most intimate friends there 
was in the last resort an impassable barrier. Any close 
student of the character of Stephen Dedalus will be 
prepared to accept this as true. And for a self-con- 
fessedly adulatory biographer this is an honest admission, 
similar to the lack of rancour with which he treats even 
Joyce’s most obstructive enemies. 

Given an interest in the subject, this book is as 
fascinating in total effect as it is repellent in texture, and 
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for the reader who takes it as his first introduction and 
can get through the first seventy pages, it will give an 
infectious impression of a gay indomitable fighter against 
the forces of physical and spiritual death. 

MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


SOWING THE SPRING. James G. SOUTHWORTH. 
Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 


THE SUB-HEADING, Studies in British Poets from Hopkins 
to McNeice, gives the measure of this book. ‘‘ Oh,”’ says 
the reader, “all chat again ’’ and all that it most certainly 
is, presented with a truly remarkable professorial 
ingenuousness. “For some time I have believed that 
Mr. Eliot was the victim of an unfortunate education ”’ ; 
Mr. Binyon is “a democract of the finest type”’; he 
will ‘‘ take his place in the tradition of English poetry. 
Just where that place will eventually be must be left to 
the siftings of time’’; “no one can doubt the sincerity 
of Lawrence’s concern over the state of the masses ”’ ; 
“differing markedly from the intuitive Lawrence, 
Mr. MacDiarmid likes thought’?; Mr. Day Lewis 
““ possesses none of Mr. Spender’s oriental quality ”’ ; 
‘as Mr. Auden wrote first, and Mr. Eliot later supported 
him, the comfort of any escape to an island of refuge from 
the problems of the world is but a temporary one”’.... 
And so it goes on, true no doubt, or true enough, but 
dull, very dull, and gaining nothing from the fact that 
we have read it, in the poets’ writing on each other, or 
been told it, by the poets talking of themselves, so much 
more often than once. 

It should be stated, however, that the book is primarily 
addressed to American readers, and to those, apparently, 
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New Year Letter W. H. AUDEN 


A long philosophical poem with a series of notes — original 
reflections in both prose and verse. The most important statement 
Mr. Auden has made. 10/6 


The Ocean JAMES HANLEY 
Surpasses anything he has done before—memorable from beginning 
to end.’—The Times Literary Supplement, which makes the book 
their First FICTION CHoIcE. By the author of Boy. 7/6 
Witchcraft CHARLES WILLIAMS 


A study of the Witch-cult in Christendom. ‘ Really enthralling— 
a beautiful as well as a terrifying book.’—Sir Hugh Walpole. 
Book Society Recommendation. 12/6 


From Dunkirk to Benghazi 


by ‘STRATEGICUS.’ The second volume in a survey of the 
war by the well-known military critic whose earlier book, The War 
or World Power was so highly praised. 10/6 
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of the student age; each chapter reads like a lecture, 
with a neat little cliché for curtain at the end. If, there- 
fore, the book is to serve as an introduction “and 
detailed appraisal of the newest school of English 
poetry’, it seems a pity that it does not take in Dylan 
Thomas, George Barker, or William Empson, for there 
is a generation younger even than these. Sowing 
the Spring, in short, comes a little between the 
seasons, adding nothing to our knowledge of the past, 
and, from the circumstances of its geographical origin, 
out of touch with that very present it has presumed 
to make its subject. 
TREVOR JAMES 


SONGS FOR COURAGE. KEN ETHERIDGE. Gomerian 
Press (J. D. Lewis and Sons, Llandyssull). 2s. 6d. 


IT SEEMS TO me a pity that the author has chosen to call 
his book after some of the least-good poems in it. The 
opening ones are of the type that find a readier public 
in the daily papers than in volume form, and the place 
for one or two of them is on a Christmas card. Song for 
the Dilatory comes near to achieving the bathos of a 
national anthem :— 
“We fed him soft and spoke him fair, 

Harbouring the vain delusion 

That peace was his conclusion.” 
But when he is being less consciously courageous, he 
can, as in Carnations (‘‘ Borgias among flowers” that 
“ smoulder in cardinal groups”’) see clearly and write 
freshly. The description of eyes “‘ brown as peat-pools, 
sun on fern-magic”’ and the cry that “ there’s nothing 
worse than stars all noughts” have the virtues of youth 
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just as the patriotic poems show the disadvantages, and 
the excerpts from plays, familiar to audiences in South 
Wales, suggest that the author is at his strongest when 
writing on native themes. 

EDWARD FARRER 


INSPECTOR BURMANN’S BLACK OUT. BELTON 
Coss. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


THE MAN IN THE TURKISH BATH. H. FLETCHER 
MouLTon. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


WE HAVE A new pattern of accepted behaviour, but we 
have not yet the thriller writer to make a really new thrill 
out of it. I thought Mr. Cobb was getting pretty near 
when he considered the problem of whether a lady 
would take a drink “ off just anybody ’—in an air-raid. 
But he is high-handed about his own suggestion, and 
quickly jumps back to the tiddling ground of old con- 
ventions. However, his lady-corpse is poisoned in a 
refuge-room, which is a nice thought, and right under 
the eyes of Inspector Burmann, who himself becomes 
number one suspect. The best thing in the book is the 
exposition of how the police can trap a suspect into 
admissions about one point while questioning him about 
another ; and this is very neat indeed. The book is, in 
essence, an argument, of the psychological deduction 
order, on a comfortably old-fashioned pattern. 

Mr. Cobb, in his desire to be logically convincing, 
fights shy of incidents surprising or exciting in them- 
selves ; Mr. Moulton, in his desire to be surprising and 
exciting, hits out blindly at conviction and logic. His 
hero makes uses of disguises ; and then, when he gives 
a villain an upper-cut, “half his (the villain’s) beard 
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comes off’. The said hero takes another man’s 
clothes from a Turkish Bath, inevitably to find that the 
other man is playing a game with “ the dirty reds ”’ in 
Paris. The hero takes up the challenge in a world of 
‘La Belle Heloise’? and “La Vache a trois queues ”’. 
With the help of a little brunette and a fascist girl he 
gets in and out of scalp-hunting scrapes. Well, it does 
carry you along if you can forget and forgive the 
vulgarities, especially the author’s habit of button- 
holing ‘‘ the dear reader”’. But what the thriller really 
needs, at this stage of its development, is a synthesis of 
Mr. Cobb and Mr. Moulton—the logic of surprising and 
exciting things. OSWELL BLAKESTON 


THE RED TAPEWORM. COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. MACKENZIE’S PROLIFIC writing takes so many forms 
that it is well at the outset to say that his newest book is 
in the manner of Water on the Brain. The irony is, 
perhaps, a little more embittered, and he lunges out at 
so many marks, great and small (none are too small) that 
his rapier is at times inevitably blunted. But I think that 
The Red Tapeworm is not only the funniest book I have 
read since Water on the Brain, but funnier than that was. 
Tilting now at the Ministry of Waste, as then he tilted 
at the Secret Service, Mr. Mackenzie is on sure ground, 
and the very opening of the book shows how sure he is 


of himself :— 


“At a quarter to nine on a fine evening in the late autumn of a 
year when the country was still outwardly at peace, the newly- 
appointed Minister of Waste alighted from his car at Broadcasting 
House. He was to address the nation at nine-fifteen.” 


No wavering, no waiting—and no weighing up of 
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words, or of how much can be conveniently packed into 
a sentence. The requisite information is given, the story 
has begun. The efflorescence of his style has, I think, 
prevented Mr. Mackenzie from receiving the recognition 
he deserves as a storyteller pure and simple; his style 
is not pure and it is not always simple, but with what 
dexterity he uses it, and how deftly he can tell a story ! 
However far-flung be his fancy, however fantastic and 
highly coloured the threads with which he weaves his 
plot, the main issue is never lost sight of, the narrative 
never lags. 

No sooner has the Minister of Waste delivered his 
appeal for the nation’s rags and bones, than waste is 
deposited at his Ministry, and at his home. It falls to 
the lot of his Principal Private Secretary to dispose of it, 
and that turns out to be not so easy. Police, Boy Scouts, 
amateur detectives, and eccentric spinsters combine— 
with the best intentions—to thwart the “red tape- 
worm’s ”’ attempts to right the unfortunate results of his 
Chief’s too enthusiastic broadcast. So resistant to all 
efforts to dump them are an old bath and a stove, that 
he is nearly arrested for murder, and nearly divorced by 
his wife, before (managing finally to drown them in 
Loch Ness) his work finds reward in the conferment of 
a C.B. (Civil Division) in the Honours List. 

In the course of this crazy journey with old ironware, 
Mr. Mackenzie manages to poke typical fun at all his pet 
targets and at many new ones. The book which will 
delight his old admirers, should win him many more to- 
day, when so many are working in Ministries, each one of 
which would not be too hard put to it to supply instances 
not noticeably dissimilar from those here so richly 
imagined. CHARLES CALVERT 
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